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Agricultural & Mechanical College 


For the Colored Race 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 














IFTEENTH Annual Session will begin September Ist. We 

are prepared to give good technical instruction in Agricultural 
and Mechanical branches for the lowest terms of any school in the 
country. We also have a Department of Teachers’ Training and 
a Dairy Department in which men are prepared to conduct suc- 
cessful dairies and to teach in Agricultural Schools. 


SUCCESSFUL GRADU ATES STRONG FACULTY 
For further information, address 
JAMES B. DUDLEY, PresipEent 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 
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Francis H. Warren, Publisher 


Prints all the race news of 
Michigan and Canada. 

Is a fearless defender of 
Human Rights. 
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This Magnificent Outfit of One : 
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3 tematic and Progressive Emi- 
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and 50 handsome views, the gration of Colored Americans to 


World Series of Travels and 
One Year’s Subscription to 


LIBERIA 


Subscription Rates, 1 Yr. $1.50 
6 Months $1, 3 Months 50c. 


Alexander’s Magazine for only 
$2.00. Send to-day. Agents 
wanted to sell outfits. 75 per 
cent. profit. 


ADDRESS 


The Detroit Informer 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ARTHUR L. HAYES 
366 West 126th St. New York City 
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. Hotel Astor.. 


130 Bartmouth Street : Boston, Mass. 





The undersigned calls the attention of the public to the 
many advantages of the Horex Astor. 


OCATION : It is the nearest hotel in the city to both 
the Back Bay Station of the N. Y.,N. H. & H. R. R. 
and Trinity Place Station of the B. & A. Division of the 
N. Y.C. & H. R. R. R., and baggage of guests is carried 
free to and from all trains, the hotel being directly opposite 
entrance of the Back Bay Station. Upon advance notice 
a uniformed attendant will meet train arrivals at either 
station. We are within a block of the following points 
of interest : Art Museum, Public Library, Trinity Church, 
Copley Square, Mechanics’ Building, where all large 
exhibitions are held, and but a few minutes walk from 
the heart of the retail trade, the churches, theatres and 
public halls. 


ONVENIENCES: Every room is an outside room, 
open to sun and air. No stuffy inside rooms over 
kitchens or air shafts. All rooms are steam heated and 
with Long Distance Telephone in each room. Prices of 
rooms range from One Dollar upwards. 
A finely appointed Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Restaurant 
is on the first floor, and in addition on the same floor, a 
Gentlemen’s Café with Bar attached. Both restaurant 
and café are equipped with Long Distance Telephones at 
tables. 
The Cuisine is the equal of any in the city while the 
prices remain at regular restaurant figures. 
Your patronage is respectfully solicited. 


HOTEL ASTOR COMPANY. 
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The Works of 
Paul Laurence Dunbar 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 

















— 
*“When Malindy Sings” $1.65 
** Poems of Cabin and Field ”’ 1.65 
** Howdy, Honey, Howdy ”’ 1.65 
** Joggin’ Erlong’”’ 1.65 
*“Candle-Lightin’ Time”’ 1.65 
“iv Gee” 1.65 
*“The Strength of Gideon” 1.37 
**Folks From Dixie”’ 1.37 
**The Heart of Happy Hollow 1.60 
**In Old Plantation Days”’ 1.60 
**The Sport of the Gods”’ 1.60 
‘Lyrics of Sunshine and Shadow” 1.35 
‘Lyrics of Love and Laughter” 1.35 
** Lyrics of the Hearthside ”’ 1.35 
**Lyrics of Lowly Life”’ 1.385 
**The Love of Landry” .50 








Sent to any address in the United States 
postage prepaid upon receipt of price 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


NO. 714 SHAWMUT AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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The 
Wife of His Youth 


By 
CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 


Embossed cover in gold and red, 
324 pages. Price in the 
United States $1.62; postage 
prepaid. In foreign countries 
$1.82. “The stories are among 
the most amusing we have 
seen for some time, while 
they give a rarely excellent 
insight into Negro life and 
character.” — The Outlook, 
New York. Send P, O,. Money 
Order to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 714 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


The 
Colonel’s Dream 


By 
CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 


Bound in cloth, 294 pages. Price 
in the United States $1.62, 
postage prepaid; in foreign 
countries $1.82. This is one 
of the finest pieces of Mr. 
Chesnutt’s literary works and 
will appeal to the unbiased 
reader in setting forth the 
problems affecting the Negro 
with great fairness. Send P. 
O. Money Order to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 714 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

















The Marrow of 


Tradition 


By 
CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 
Cover attractively stamped in 
two colors, 330 pages. Price 
in the United States $1.62, 


postage prepaid; foreign 
countries $1.82. In this book 
Mr. Chestnutt has exposed 


the white southerner’s scheme 
to keep in subjection the 
black people by methods of 
exclusion, The book is great 
in its dramatic intensity and 
appeals strongly to popular 
sympathy in the interest of 
the Negro. Send P. O. Money 
Order. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 714 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 











The House Behind 
the Cedars 


By 


CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 


Cover in three colors, 294 pages. 
Price in the United States 
$1.62, postage prepaid; in for- 
eign countries $1.82. “One of 
the most vitally interesting 
books touching upon racial 
distinctions in the South that 
we have ever read.”—The 
Boston Herald. Send P. O. 
Money Order to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 714 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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THE SOULS 
OF BLACK FOLK 


“Herein lie buried many things which 
if read with patience may show ithe 
strange meaning of being black here in 
the dawning of the Twentieth Century. 
This meaning is not without interest to 
you, gentle reader; for the problem of 
the Twentieth Century is the problem 
of the color line.’’—[W. E. B. Du Bois. 





In this way Prof. DuBois begins his remarkable 
book, and fair-minded people will find it difficult 
to resist the power and eloquence of this new 
champion, who pleads so convincingly for justice 
to his people. 


“Tt is one of the noteworthy books, not merely of the 
year, but of the epoch. Its every page is filled with 
vigor, spontaneity, and spirituality.” 


266 pages. Gold title. Beautiful cloth bind- 
ing. Price, postage prepaid in the United States, 
$1.35. Sent to foreign countries on receipt of $1.60. 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


714 SHAWMUT AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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CharacterBuilding 


By 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 





This splendid book is made up 
of Sunday evening talks to the 
students of the Tuskegee In- 
stitute. They are valuable as 
showing the moral earnest- 
ness and eloquence of the 
writer. Bound in cloth, 290 
pages. Price in the United 
States $1.62, postage prepaid; 
in foreign countries $1.82. 
Send P. O. Money Order to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 714 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Mass., U. S,. A. 





Up From Slavery 


By 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


This wonderful book has been 
translated into more foreign 
languages than any other 
American book since Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. Bound in cloth, 
330 pages. Price in the 
United States $1.62, postage 
prepaid; foreign countries 
$1.82. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 714 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 




















Working With 
the Hands 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 





This is a Sequel to “Up From 
Slavery,” giving facts and 
theories drawn from the au- 
thor’s life work in building up 
the wonderful school of indus- 
trial training at Tuskegee. 
Bound in cloth, 246 pages. 
Price in the United States, 
$1.62, postage prepaid; for- 
eign countries $1.82. Send 
P. O. Money Order to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No, 714 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 











The Future of the 
American Negro 


By 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


The first important public ex- 
pressions of the great Edu- 
cator. A book that treats of 
many phases of the all-ab- 
sorbed Negro problem. Bound 
in cloth, 244 pages. Price in 
the United States $1.30, post- 
age prepaid; foreign countries 
$1.50. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No. 714 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Inspiring Novel on Negro Progress From Slave Days. 


“Yarb and Cretine, or Rising From Bonds” 
BY DR. GEORGE B. H. SWAYZE 
Bound in Silk Cloth. 


10 Full Page Illustrations. 


Price $1.50 


For sale by Charles Alexander, 714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston 


The dramatic events which Dr. Swayze describes take place in the so-called 
Reconstruction Period at the close of the Civil War. 





SPECIAL TESTIMONIALS. 





| 


| pensable. 


“Yarb and Cretine or Rising From | 


Bonds,” by Dr. George B. H. Swayze, 
is a story of Negro Life in the South 
which is announced as an answer to 
the Rev, Thomas Dixon's “Leopard’s 
Spots,” that is to say, it presents the 
Negro side of the Southern Problem. 
It is a stout defense of the colored 
race, cast in the form of an excellent 
story.—Hartford, Conn., Times. 





“This new book, ‘Yarb and Cretine,’ 
takes a view that is diametrically op- 
posite that of Rev. Thomas Dixon in 
his ‘The Leopard’s Spots.’ It will be 
interesting to compare the books of 
these two men, the one a clergyman, 
the other a physician. The question 
which they both seek to solve is a vital 
one and always an interesting one as 
well. Dr. Swayze has written with a 
sympathy and toleration which is to- 
tally lackimg in the Rev. Mr. Dixon’s 
book.”—Scranton, Pa., Republican. 





“I have carefully read ‘Yarb and 
Cretine or Rising From Bonds’ as a 
work of fiction that applies to the com- 
plicated Race Problem of our country 
—starting from the condition of slav- 
ery. The study of character I found 
very interesting, and observed, with 
keen enjoyment, the development of 
each individual—in his own way being 


TT TT AR ET A NN 





a type—strong, consistent and indis- 
Cretine’s warm rich nature 
was consistent even in the moments of 
her inconsistency; a child of nature, 
of impulse, and yet a woman of strengh 
—withal a woman of fine qualities. 
She stands out as the most pro 
nounced artistic figure in the 
book. She is a pleasure to look 
upon. Job and Randolf have’ the 
key to. the problem, heartily 
supported in their efforts by the chiv- 
alrous old Southern Colonel, whose ef- 
forts in behalf of the colored popu- 
lation must surely help them to ‘rise 
from bonds.’ The ‘poor white class’ 
as well as the colored are recognized 
as striving for their share of the bene- 
fits of a more elevating education and 
an equal chance as citizens. This book 
is calculated to arouse thought and 
impel action on the part of the Negro 
for his own uplift; and on the part of 
the rest of mankind in the United 
States to give the Negro an oppor- 
tunity to help himself by such methods 
as Booker T. Washington is practically 
demonstrating by the utilities of lib- 
eral industrial education. ‘Yarb and 
Cretine or Rising From Bonds,’ I trust 
may be instrumental in promoting the 
development of more such men, if the 
country has material for the courage 
and statesmanship of more than one 
Booker Washington.’—Mrs. M. K. §&. 
Smith, Tourist Educator. 
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THE BOSTON REAL 





ESTATE EXCHANGE 





214+ Shawmut Awe. 


Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER J. EDWARD STEPHENS 
President Manager 








HIS enterprise was organized for the purpose of 
buying and selling all kinds of Real Estate wherever 
located ; also to rent houses, suites, apartments, tenements, 
etc. We have planned to furnish better homes for our 
people in and about Greater Boston. 
If you are thinking about making a change, call or 
consult us. We place both and Fire Insurance in the best 
companies. We also negotiate mortgages. 


Write or call 


Boston Real Estate Exchange 


714 Shawmut Ave., Boston Tel, 1543-1 Roxbury 
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Our Course of Sir Lessons 








In Fundamental thinking, commencing with ‘‘The Origin of 
Thought,” and ending with ‘*The Limitation of Thought,” ‘*How 
to know Truth” and **The Power of Generalization,” will cause 
every real Educator and Psychologist in the world to sit up and take 
notice. ‘The Fake Psychologists will not dare go through this course 
or mention it to others, because it will put them out of business. 


EVERY ONE NEEDS IT—THERE ARE NO EXCEPTIONS 





THE COURSE IS WORTH $1,000. IT COSTS $6.00 


To=-Morrow School of Clear Thinking 


2238 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





REFERENCE :—Any Professor of Mental Science in the World. 
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Post Card with a Mission 








Handsome post-cards containing quotations from ‘‘The Souls of 
Black Folk,” by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, have been placed on the 
market. The fund created from their sale is to be used in fighting 
the iniquitous ‘‘ Jim Crow” Car Laws. It is important, therefore, 
that these cards have wide circulation among both races. The 
quotations are literary gems, thoughtful, pertinent and sane 


utterances upon the greatest problem of the Twentieth Century. 


HOW MANY WILL YOU si. ? 


We allow liberal comission to all agents. 
Address at once 
MRS. CARRIE W. CLIFFORD 
1224 U Street, N. W. Washington, D.C. 
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or Senator -- 


Thos. F. Curley 


Primaries, Tuesday, September 24. 





‘The senate of 1907 came to have a| 
pretty good liking for Hon. Thomas | 
Fk. Curley, who represented the 4th | 
Suffolk District in the upper branch | 
as the successor of John Gartland. | 
There is no mistaking the fact that 
Senator Curley had a prejudice to! 
overcome when he entered upon his 
duties as a senator. His career in 
the political world had been advertis- | 
ed from one end of the state, if not of | 
the country, to the other. ‘The Bos- 
ton politicians, with the exception of | 
those who had been opposing him and | 
his faction as the controllers of the 
ward, knew him as a bright, active, | 
clever politician, with a pretty good 
knowledge of the game as it is played 
in the city, and with an ability to talk 
which was superior to that possessed 
by many of his own opportunities. | 
Still there were many of those who 
seemed destined to be associated with 
him during the year who were in- 
clined to regard him as one of those 
beings with horns and cloven hoofs. | 
In short, they had made up their 
minds that they would hold aloof | 
from him as far as possible. 

But the session had not progressed 
very far when they were obliged to ad- 
mit that their early judgment was er- 
roneous. They found in him an agree- 
able associate, a pretty skilful legisla- 
tor, and a man of more than usual | 
ability. He attended to his own part 
of the legislative work with attention ; | 
he did not attempt to ‘*butt in” unless 
he believed he had some good excuse 
to do so, and when he did take an 
active and aggressive part in any| 
particular matter under consideration | 
the other members found that he was | 
well qualified to talk, even though | 
they might not always agree with him | 
in his premises. | 

He held places on three commit- | 


j 


} 


tees—election laws, engrossed bills 








ticipated in a 


| mittee for seven years. 


and state house—and he gave to the 
work of those committees the care 
and attention which they required. 

On election laws he was one of the 
hardest workers. His principal effort 
there was to have enacted a bill which 
would prevent persons who had par- 
caucus signing the 
nomination papers of some indepen- 
dent candidate for oflice who might 
not have cared to test his strength in 
the caucus, or who might have gone 
down to defeat in the primary contest. 
He succeeded in having a bill em- 
bodying his suggestion reported by 
the committee on election laws. But 
it was reported in the house and was 
defeated there after a somewhat acri- 
monious debate. There is the germ of 
a good idea contained in the proposi- 
tion, however, and it is not impossible 
that at some future date it may meet 
with more favor at the hands of th 
legislators. 

Senator Curley took a prominent 
part in all the debates in matters per- 
taining to the city of Boston. Being 
of that part of the Boston democracy 


v 


| which was allied with the mayor, he 


was always ready to jump in when 
the power or authority of the mayor 
in Boston’s affairs seemed to be in 
danger. 

The senator was born in Boston, 
March 22, 1871; was educated at the 
public schools, Frye school and the 
Harvard Summer School. He was a 
member of the Democratic city com- 
He served 
in the House of Representatives in 
1904 as a member of the committee 
on printing. 

Senator Curley is one of the lead- 
ers of Tammany Club, the controlling 
political organization of Ward 17, 


and was at one time president of 
division 30, A. O. H. 
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By 3. @. Brennan 





a* men are equal in God's sight, 

Chere is no black and there is no white; 
Chere is no high and there is no Low, 
Chere is no friend and there is no for. 

And earthly passion and earthly pride 

The glance of the Godhead cannot abide. 

Che petty distinctions of rank and raste 

Are shriveled and shrunk in the furnare blast 


CZ 





) Of God's great love when the angel Death 

oe, 
6 Gas stilled the heartheats and stopped the breath. 
) 


KOZOK 


And the gates of heaven as wide do swing 


W Wf 
v For lowliest peasant as lordliest king. ( 
7, : And the fires of hell burn just as bright Ye 
S) For the rich or poor, for the blark or white. Wf 
( 
_ 


1) 
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DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
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President National Negro Business League 
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FORAKER vs. TAFT. 


Mr. Secretary of War Taft’s smooth 
words didn’t butter any parsnips with 
Senator Foraker. Certainly his laissez 
faire policy on the southern question 
received a severe shock from the 
great senator of Ohio, who propound- 
ed to the pliant head of the war office 
two very pertinent questions apropos 
the southern situation. He was very 
ready to state his position on many 
questions of national interest, but on 
the race question in the South, on the 
disfranchisement of the blacks down 
there by “the Negro’s best friend,” he 
maintained a discreet silence. Out of 
his spacious face and copious speech 
it is harder to get a clear answer to 
this greatest and gravest of all our 
national questions than from the 
sphinx of Egypt herself. As between 
the sphinx and Mr. Roosevelt’s sec- 
retary of war on the solution of the 
race problem of the old slave states, 
give me the Sphinx every time. 


Senator Foraker, however, hothing 
daunted by the immense difficulty of 
getting an answer to our American 
riddle from this latest American in- 
carnation of the puzzle of the ages, 
put to him the following questions: 

How about the 10,000,000 black peo- 
ple in America who never drew a dis- 
loyal breath, who are openly and de- 
fiantly being denied their constitu- 
tional rights of citizenship? 

What are the views of an aspirant 
to the presidency about the new rebel- 
lion that has broken out in some of 
the southern states, notably North 
Carolina and Alabama, in the form of 
open defiance of the authority of the 
United States courts? 

Will Mr. Secretary of War Taft an- 
swer these questions? We doubt it. 
For up to date he has not opened his 
lips to do so. Mum is the word for 
him, as it is for the autocratic occu- 
pant of the White House likewise. 

At the time when Mr. Secretary of 
War Taft was making his glib and 














platitudinous speech about the solu- 
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tion of the southern race problem, and 
giving birth to the astounding asser- 
tion about the southern white man’s 
being the “Negro’s best friend,” the 
state of Georgia had just completed or 
was about to complete its legal ma- 
chinery to disfranchise its colored cit- 
izens defiance of the consti- 
tution of the United States. Mr. Sec- 
retary of War Taft knew well enough 


in open 


that Mississippi and South Carolina and 
Alabama and North Carolina and Vir- 
this in- 


constitutional devices intend- 


ginia had already achieved 


famy by 
ed to take the ballot out of the hands 
the majority of their colored 
it at the 
time in the hands of every last moth- 


of their 


of vast 


citizens, and to leave same 


er’s son white citizens, re- 


gardless of their fitness to retain the 
same when measured by the standard 


erected by the revised constitutions 
of those five states themselves. And 
the secretary of war knew that the 
colored people in the rest of the 
southern states were effectively dis- 
franchised by their “best friends” by 
one device or another. Here, then, 


we have as plain as the nose on Mr. 


Taft’s face, 9,000,000 of black peo- 
ple in the South, “who never 
drew a disloyal breath, who are open- 
ly and defiantly being denied 
their constitutional rights of citizen- 
ship.” Mr. Taft knows this as well 


as he knows that he has a nose when 
in the head. The 
thing is patent to every man, woman 


he has a bad cold 


and child, not only in the South, but 
in this great and wonderfully free re- 
public of ours. The dark shame of it 
is written so large on the brow of the 
the American people, and its govern- 
ment that the whole world, though it 
runs, may read it from Europe to Ca- 
What That 
America, free and Christian America, 


thay. does it read? 


its so-called white 


for 


has one law 








people and another for its so-called 
black people, and the law for the 
white people enables the whites to 
rule the blacks by the primitive and 
barbarous law of might, and the law 
for the blacks enjoins the blacks to 
submit themselves with patience and 
meekness to the brutal laws and the 
brutal 
lence of the whites for the sake of se- 


brutal prejudices and the vio- 
curing peace between the white peo- 
ple of the North and the white people 
of the 
American 


rest of the nation. This is 


statesmanship; this is 
American humanity, this is the boast- 
ed spirit of American fair play and a 
square deal. This is the statesman- 
ship, the humanity, the boasted spir- 
it of fair play and a square deal of 
Taft 


comes to translating into action, into 


Messrs. Roosevelt and when it 
things the laws of their country, the 
ideals of the declaration of independ- 
ence and the three great war amend- 
ments to the constitution to the end 
that America may have but one law, 
but one justice, but one freedom, the 
same for blacks and whites alike, for 
North and South alike also. 


In two of the southern states, viz., 
in North Carolina and Alabama, there 
exists a spirit in the governments of 
those states, which has openly defied 
of the United States 
The controversy arose over a 


the authority 
courts. 
new rate law enacted respectively by 
North Carolina Alabama. The 
Southern railway objected to the new 


and 


rate, as unconstitutional, and it there- 
fore refused to change its old rate to 
the 
Whereupon North Carolina attempted 


new one in obedience thereto. 


to enforce the new law, which she had 
a right to do. But when sundry offi- 
railroad were’ arrested, 
the 


cials of the 


tried, convicted and sentenced, 
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Southern railway did what it had a 
right to do also, carried its case to the 
circuit court of the United States, and 
asked that the state be enjoined from 
executing the sentence of its courts, 
pending the determination of the con- 
stitutionality of the new 
The injunction was granted, but the 
state, headed by its governor, refused 
At this critical 
juncture of a clash between the na- 
tional and the state governments, the 
state government was firm 
yielding in its contention that the rail- 
road should obey the law pending the 
settlement of the controversy by the 
United States. 
government showed no 


rate law. 


to be bound by it. 


and un- 


supreme court of the 
The national 
fight 
willing to accept any terms imposed 


whatever, and was’ apparently 


by the state and its belligerent gov- 
ernor in order to maintain peace. The 
autocratic in White 
and his big and pliant secretary of 
sign that they 
of this 


How 


ruler the House 


war gave no outward 
existence 
South. 


consistently condemn 


were aware of the 


new rebellion in the 


could the first 


such a manifestation of a hostile dif- 


ference of opinion on the part of a 


southern state with the national gov 


ernment when since his accession to 
has quietly acqui- 
14th 


15th amendments to the con- 


the presidency he 


esced in the nullification of the 
and the 
stitution by all of the old slave states, 
and when besides he has again anda 
again glorified the traitors of 1861? 
The situation 


less grave as respects the supremacy 


in Alabama was no 
of the nation over the states than in 
North Carolina, and the example of 
vigor in the state and weakness in 
the national arm was equally deplor- 
able and disastrous in its effects, not 
only throughout the entire South, but 
in the rest of the nation as well. No 


timelier or more important question 











can be put, under these grave and per- 
ilcus circumstances, to our 
to the presidency than the one put by 
Senator Foraker to Mr. Secretary of 
War Taft, viz., “What are the views 


aspirant 


of an aspirant to the presidency about 
the new rebellion that has broken out 
in some of the southern states, nota- 
bly North Carolina in 
the form of open defiance of the au- 
thority of the United States courts?” 

Will President Roosevelt’s big and 
pliant secretary of war and candidate 


and Alabama, 


for the presidency answer this ques- 
We 
yet are we the son of a prophet, but 
shall venture with confidence the 
prediction, based on our knowledge of 


tion? are neither a prophet nor 


we 
the man and his master that Mr. Sec- 


of War Taft will 
Foraker’s question. 


retary not answer 


Senator Never- 


theless, let us wait and see. 





THE WARNER CASE. 


That illustra- 
tion of the depth of infamy to which 
American colorphobia will descend in 
But let us tell 


John War- 


Was a peculiarly apt 


pursuit of its purpose. 


the story. And here it is: 


ner of Clinton, Ill., met more than 
thirty years ago a beautiful young 
woman and fell in love with her. He 


was at the time a widower with one 
son, Vespasian Warner, at 
present President Roosevelt’s commis: 
The War- 
ner married the lady, but before doing 


who is 


sioner of pensions. elder 
so he made with her an ante-nuptial 
agreement by which Mrs. Warner was 
to receive $500 a year during the life 
of her husband and $10,000 upon his 
death. Two children born to 
the Warners from this marriage. They 
therefore 


were 
were two girls, and were 


half sisters of Vespasian. They grew 
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to womanhood and were in due time 
married. At the end of thirty years 
Mr. John Warner was gathered to his 
fathers. When this interesting event 
took place it developed to the surprise 
of his widow that her husband was a 
much richer man than she had ever 
dreamed of. Consequently she reject- 
ed the anti-nuptial 


elected to take under her dower rights 


agreement and 
instead in her millionaire husband’s 
estate. But her very dutiful and lov- 
ing step-son, Vespasian, United States 
her 


commissioner of pensions, said 


nay with an unnatural villainy of 


wickedness which does not exist out- 
side of this boastfully free and Chris- 
tian republic of ours. 

Next the chivalric and dutiful step- 
son tried to bribe his step-mother into 
a surrender of her dower rights in his 
father’s estate. Instead of the paltry 
$10,000 which she was to receive un- 
der the ante-nuptial agreement, he of- 
fered her as a compromise $200,000. 
But Mrs. Warner remained firm in her 
determination to stand or fall on her 


dower claim, and so declined to ac- 


cept the offer of her step-son. This 
decision infuriated Mr. Vespasian 
Warner, and aroused in him a vindic- 


father’s widow 


which balked at no means, however in- 


tiveness toward his 


defeat her 


The means which he now em- 


famous or iniquitous, to 
claim. 
ployed to defeat Mrs. Warner’s claim 
would 
country under the sun, outside of Mr. 


Warner's 


be deemed in any civilized 


country, atro- 
With 


terrible 


incredibly 
cious. a full 
the 


would follow from 


knowledge of all 
consequences’ which 
his charge, not 
only to his step-mother, but to his two 
half-sisters and to their children and 
their 
tions to come in America, this man, 
the U. S. 
alleged and tried 


children’s children for genera- 


commissioner of pensions, 


to prove that Mrs. 





Warner had Negro blood in her veins, 
of which fact his father was ignorant, 
he claimed through the fraud of his 
wife. The court dismissed this charge 
of consideration. The 
Mrs. Warner’s 
the infamous, 
however, an- 


unworthy 
was decided in 


as 
action 
Vespasian, 

lost the case. He has, 
nounced his intention to appeal it to 
But suppose that 
Varner has 


favor, and 


the supreme court. 
he had proved that Mrs. 


Negro blood in her veins, how does 
that fact affect her claim to dower 
rights in her husband’s estate, with 


whom she lived an honored wife and 
the mother of two of his children for 
more than thirty years? What has 
such a fact to do with her standing in 
not en- 


an American court? Is she 


titled as an American citizen to equal- 


ity before the law, regardless of her 
race or color? Whatever else Mr. 
Vespasian Warner may be, he has 


shown himself to be a villain and ut- 
terly unworthy to hold any office un- 
der a government which in its funda- 
mental law recognizes no distinction 
of citizen- 
ship. 

Yes, Mr. Vespasian 


race or color in American 
S. 
commissioner of pensions, under Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, a black-hearted 
Villain, and ought 
from office by the quondam strenuous 
advocate of a square deal. Will the 


unexpected happen in this case. We 


Warner, U. 


is 


to be dismissed 


shall see. 





A TYPICAL SOUTHERN INSTANCE. 


Mr. Secretary of War Taft is a mas- 
ter of glib and platitudinous talk. He 
never was glibber or more platitudin- 
ous, however, than when he uttered 
that assertion that the 
southern white man is the Negro’s 
Had he said that there 


astounding 


best friend. 
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are some southern white men who are 
among the best friends of the Negro, 
or that all southern white men ought 
to be his best friends, not only for 
the sake of the Negro, but much more 
for the sake of the white race, the big 
and war would 
have said something to which no rea- 


smooth secretary of 


sonable colored man could take ex- 


ception. For undoubtedly there live 
and move and have their being in the 
South white people who are sincerely 
friendly to the 
who desire for 


colored people, and 


them less inequality 
and oppression and more justice and | 
liberty. And it true that 


the southern white people, every last | 


is equally 


mother’s son and daughter of them, | 
whether rich or poor, ought to be the 
best 
higher than social and economic rea- | 
tends to raise 


and a man 


friends of the Negro, if for no 


sons. For whatever 
the Negro as a laborer 
must contribute mightily to the pros- 
perity and of the whole 
white race in the South. The friend- | 
whites for 
would tend powerfully to do just this 


progress 


ship of the the blacks 


thing—would in fact bring about a| 
speedy and wholly satisfactory solu- | 

| 
tion of their race problem, and set | 


free the pent-up energies of the two 
races to flow into channels of useful- | 
ness and industry which would carry | 
to the entire South industrial wealth | 
and social well being beyond the fond- 
est dreams of southern colorphobists. 
For whatever heips and lifts people 
living in the midst of another people 
helps and lifts the other people. And 
whatever hinders and hurts the one 


inevitably hinders and hurts the oth- 
er. This is as true as anything writ- 
ten in Holy Writ, as true as anything | 
on the earth where men and races | 
live together or live apart, for that | 
matter. Let the white South put 
big chunk of it in its pipe and smoke 


a 





it until its fit of folly and madness on 
the 
away from it forever. 


race question shall have passed 





THE ONANCOCK OUTRAGE. 


of War Taft 
platitudinous as- 
the 


When Mr. Secretary 
his 
about the white 


made glib and 
of 
of the 

the 
state 
South 
there, which flatly con- 


sertion man 


South being the best friend 
Negro, there 


small town of Onancock 


was happening in 
the 
the 


in 
of Virginia an event, in 
common enough 
astounding 
the whites 


tradicted the secretary’s 
assertion of the amity of 
What 


nary occurrence in this small Virginia 


for the blacks. was this ordi- 


Let us tell the story from the 


Onancock then, as we un- 


town? 


beginning. 


it, contains a population of 
1500 


colored. 


derstand 


2000 souls, of whom are white 


and 500 The races prior to 
August 10 last appeared to have lived 
peaceably together. The colored peo- 
law-abiding 


worked 


ple were an industrious, 


group of laborers. They 
hard, lived well, saved some of their 
earnings, and were consequently forg- 
ing ahead in the battle for bread, in 
the struggle for existence in competi- 
tion with the whites. 

In every such group of toilers there 
will come to the front leaders. And 
this group of colored people in Onan- 
cock developed two such social lead- 
ers. They were men who _ had ac- 
cumulated more wealth than the oth- 
ers, possessed more thought power, 
endowed with 
One 


grocery 


and were apparently 


power of initiative. of 
these men kept the 
store at which the families composing 


He was estimated 


greater 
town 


the group traded. 

to be worth $5000. 
leader published a newspaper, and so 
influenced and directed the public sen- 


The other group 
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timent of the group along’ various 
lines of feeling and _ action. This 
man’s wealth is placed at $5,000 also. 
The name of the editor is Uzzel and 
that of the groceryman is Burton. 
So much for the preliminaries; now 
for the case which contradicts flatly 
the assertion of Mr, Secretary of War 
Taft—contradicts it because it is not 
an unusual and isolated case, but a 
very common, a typical one. It all 
began over the collection of a bill by 
a white man of a colored man, or os- 
tensibily it did so. It seems that on 
August 10 last a white storekeeper in 
Onancock demanded of a colored 
clerk in Mr. Burton’s store the pay- 
ment of a bill of $1.25. The colored 
clerk maintained that he had already 
paid this bill, and therefore réfused to 
pay it again. The white merchant in- 
sisted that the bill had not been paid 
and proceeded to call in the aid of the 
town constable, who repaired to Mr. 
Burton’s store and tried to enforce the 
payment of the bill at the muzzle of 
a revolver aimed at the head of the 
colored clerk. 3ut the clerk was 
game, dnd stood upon his rights with- 
out quailing. Mr. Burton, considering 
the seriousness of the consequences 
which might follow from so insignifi- 
cant an incident, together with 
smallness of the bill, paid the same 
in order to avoid trouble. But 
this the constable was not satisfied. 
He a white man clothed with a little 
brief authority in a southern 
had put up a big bluff to a 
man by means of a revolver, and the 
colored man had, instead of getting 
frightened, coolly called the hand of 
the lawless officer of the law,and had 
beaten him at his own game. This 
humiliation a southern white man, 
who, according to Mr. Secretary of 
War Taft, is the best friend of the Ne- 
gro, could not and would not for a mo- 
ment stand. His amour propre and 
race prejudice had been wounded by 
a despised Negro and required some- 
thing more than the mere payment of 


colored 


the bill which he went into Mr. Bur- 
ton’s store to collect. Nothing less 
efficacious could by any possibility 


heal the terrible hurt which Mr. Con- 
stable’s race pride and prejudice had 
suffered at the hands of Mr. Burton’s 





the | 


with | 


town, 


colored clerk than the immediate ar- 
rest of the aforesaid clerk. This he 
proceeded to undertake to do, calling 
on Mr. Burton to assist him. The 
clerk was haled before one of those 
southern magistrates, whose cardinal 
principle seems to be expressed by 
the infamous dictum of the Dred Scot 
case. “A Negro has no rights which 
a white man is bound to respect.” Be- 
fore such a magistrate the colored 
clerk was tried for resisting arrest 
and fined $53. But this punishment 
did not end the matter, excessive as 
was the fine and unjust as was the 
sentence. There was yet wrath 
enough in white Onancock to flow 
over upon Mr. Burton, whose part in 
the whole affair up to this time was 
that of a peace-maker, for he not only 
paid the bill of $1.25, but the fine of 
$53 also. Mr. Burton was pronounced 
too “uppish,” whatever that may mean, 
for the stomachs of the white peo- 
ple of Onancock. He was thereupon 
ordered to leave town. But even this 
monstrous injustice proved insyffi- 
cient to appease the wildcat-like spirit 
of this southern town, whose white 
people, according to Mr. Secretary of 
War Taft are the best friends of their 
colored neighbors. For when Editor 
Uzzel was on his way to his newspa- 
per office on that fatal and eventful 
Saturday, and without any knowledge 
of what had taken place in his friend’s 
store, and before the magistrate or of 
the subsequent notice to leave town 


| received by Mr. Burton, he, the editor, 





was fired upon by a mob of these 
“best friends of the Negro.” He was 
struck in the back of the head and 
shot in the thigh. One of the wild 
bullets of the mob struck a white 
man, so Editor Uzzel’s friends  de- 
clare. But the mob said that this bul- 
let was fired by the editor, which if 
true, was probably fired in self-de- 
fence. A pretext was all that this 
mob of the “Negro’s best friends” had 
wanted to launch into other acts of 
violence and lawlessness. And that 
it proceeded to do on that Saturday 
night when it applied the torch to 
Mr. Burton’s store and Editor Uzzel’s 
newspaper office, and burned them to 
the ground. These two men managed 
to elude the rage of the wildcat like 
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thing that night, and so escaped with | were eager for the fray. Even the sol- 
their lives. But in hiding they had to} diers at the Jamestown’ exposition 
remain, for the mob was hunting On-| wanted nothing better than to add 
anecock over for them the whil their numbers’ to the already  over- 

\ reign of violence and terror now | Whelming odds against the Negroes in 
spread rapidly over the town-——x reign | order to help the 1500 whites of Onan- 
of viclence and terror started andJ|cock to shoot an2. terrorize 500 peace- 
naintaincd D\ the Negro’ best | able and industrious colored people of 
friend,” the southern white man. The|the town. The governor of the state 
Negroes outnumbered three to one by|rushed upon the scene, and although 
their “best friends,” some of them | his voice was for peace, for order, it 
armed themselves in self-defence, as| Was at the same time the unnistak- 
they had a right to do. They at no| able voice of the “Negro’s best friend,” 
time formed a mob bent on breaking} the voice of a typical southern white 
the law, but quite the contrary. They}man. The governor evidently accept- 
were bent on but one thing, viz., on|ed all of the trumped-up charges and 
giving themselves that protection of| lies about the Negroes without hear- 
their persons and property which| ing them in their own behalf. He was 
their “best friends,” the southern|a southern white man pleading with 
white man, had denied them, a mob of southern white men for the 

In these circumstance a body of col- | maintenance of order, not for the pro- 
ored men had gathered together. They | tection of its hunted black victims. 
knew that their “best friends’ were} For he gave himself dead away when 
out gunning for the colored people of | he described these colored men _ as 
the town. They were expecting mo-| outlaws, and uttered no word of con- 
mentarily to be attacked by the white|demnation against the white crimi- 
mob. As a precaution they had sent|nals who had burned tothe ground Bur- 
out one of their number as a scout,!|tcen’s store and Uzzel’s printing office, 
who was to return to them on the ap-|and had been besides hunting down 
proach of the whites with hostile in-| colored men in open defiance of law 
tention This man in the darknes ind order. The town council joined 
and confusion mistook a hack, con-| hands with the mob and ordered out 
taining seven white passengers and/of the town without warrant of law 
the United States mail, for the mob,;and in utter disregard of the first 
and so notified his party of hunted| principles of justice and civilized so- 
men, These men were at bay, in per-| ciety a large number of colored men 
il of their lives and desperate, and! without giving them so much as a 
believed that the people in the hack | hearing All of these men were cit- 
were a part of the white mob which /|izens of Onancock, hard working, re- 
was terrorizing colored Onancock, and | spectable men, who had their homes 
perhaps they were. Who knows? At/|and their families in the town. They 
any rate, the colored men opened fire. | Were nevertheless ordered to leave, 
But no white person was injured. The | and warned not to stand on the order 
only person who was wounded on this| of their leaving. It was another of 
oceasicn happened to be the colored|the many cruel illustrations in the 
scout Who shot this man? ‘The! Scuth that in that section everything 
whites say the colored rioters shot| is for the white man and nothing for 
him by mistake, but this the blacks|the Negro. The Onancock outrage is 
deny. The _ probability is that this| another black proof that in the South 
man was shot by some one of the “Ne-|the Dred Scot dictum that a Negro 
gro’s best friends.” At any rate, the| has no rights which a white man is 
incident of the firing on the coach| bound to respect is still the supreme 
was made the pretext for more law-}law of that half barbarous land. 
lessness and violence and a heighten- What was the real cause of this 
ing of the reign of terror. The ex-/Onancock outrage? The Negroes 
citement and race madness’ spread|were demanding increased wages of 
rapidly over the state of Virginia. Po-|employers, were not willing to work 
comoke, Cape Charles and Richmond! for less than $1.50 a day and were 
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though powerful influence to any 


cause 


intended 


fo. 


her 


betterment. 


man has departed 
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A BRIEF REPORT OF THE TOPEKA | difficult 


MEETING OF THE NATIONA* 
NEGRO BUSINESS LEAGUE. 


Written by William H. Davis of Wash- 


ington, D. C., Its Official Stenog- 

rapher, Expressly for Alexander’s 

Magazine. 

The eighth annual session of the 
National Negro Business league was 


held in the Hall of Representatives 


state capitol, Topeka, Kansas, August 
14, 15, 16, 1907, this being the first time 
the league had ventured west of the 
Mississippi, “the Father of waters.” 


Notwithstanding the trying distances 


many of the delegates had to come from 
the East, the North, and the South, 
over mountains, rivers and valleys in 
to the level and fertile plains of the 
grea zrowing and agricultural West, 
the average attendance was well 
maintained, and the Topeko conven 
tion, replete with information and 
inspiraticn, will go down in history 
as one of the most interesting, helpful 
and suecessiul meetings ever held by 
the national body This vear’s gath 
ering seemed to be even more diversi 
fied in its make-up than many former 


comprising as it did Negro- 


sessions 


town promoters, bankers, druggists, 
farmers and beet sugar growers, cat 
tle dealers, caterers, contractors and 
builders, milliners, modistes, under 


takers, newspaper men, tailors, jewel 


ers, owners cf oil mines and _= coal 
mines, inventors, managers of depart 
ment stores (Chicago and Hill City, 
Kansas), real estate brokers, grocers, 
house movers, slate and gravel roofing 
contractor, a railroad contractor and 
builder, and other commercial voca- 
tions, too numerous to name. It is 


to say which was encouraged 
and inspired the more—the western 
people who so cordially welcomed the 
hundreds of earnest, aggressive and 
successful business men and women 
who came from afartoattend the ses- 


sions of the league, or the visiting del- 
egates who for the first time had seen 
the virgin West and who won- 
derstruck en by the 
panorama of fertile fields 
by waving grain; farms 
with horses, cattle, 
and 
harvested 
which tell 
and a breezy air ot 


were 
continuous 
full blessed 
well 

and sheep, 
well-nigh bfirst 
neat, ef 
the tale of 


route 


stocked 
swine 
granaries barns 
ing with 
fortable 


crops, ml- 
homes 
rest and pleasure; 
business push pervad- 
The 
the incoming 
railroad and 
and 
to th 
well-appointe 
awaiting their ree 
Opening Sessicn. 
The league was called to 
Mr. Ira O, Guy, of Topeka, 
president of the 
an inveeation by Rev. Henry B. 
Louis P. E. church, the 
ing interesting letter from Gove 
Kk. W. Hoch of Kansas was 
State of 

Office of 

Topeka, 

Mr. Ira O. Guy, 
National Negro 
My dear Sir:—I regret more than I 
can express in werds’ that I will 
out of the city filling Chautauqua en- 
gagement while vour great convention 
is in will therefore be 
impossible for me to speak the words 


and 
entire 
Topeka 
the 


surreys 


prosperity 
ing the 

league of 
delegations at 


section ocal 
met 
trains, 
uggies, automobiles 


they were conveyed various ho- 


tels and 
pitabls 


1 
hos- 


homes so 


ption. 
orcde Dy 
first 
organization, 


vice- 
After 
Brown 


} 


of St. follow- 
rnor 
read: 
Kansas. 

the Governor. 
August 7, 1907 
First Vice-President, 
Business 


League. 


be 


session, and it 
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of welcome face to face which I had) Mayor William Green of Topeka, on 
hoped to extend to your people. This) behalf of the city: by Hon. J. A 
will be a much greater loss to me! Trautman, representing the Commer- 


than to the convention, and I feel it) cial club, and by Attorney James H. 





keenly Guy, speaking for the local business 

Born across Mason and Dixon's line) leagu Appropriate responses were 
in the sunny southland, in the days) made by the universally respected 
when your people were’ in bondage, | judge Mifflin W. Gibbs, a banker of 
reared by abolition parents, who} Little Rock, Ark., and by Mr. R. 

ght me from childhood that slavery | Smith of Texas, whose felicitou I’ 
Was a crime against God and humani-| marks created much merriment Kd 
tv, my sympathies have always been itor T. Thomas Fortune of the New 
With vour struggling race | have York Age, then arose and solemnly 
seen scores of your people sold at the suggested that the presence of the 
auction block. It seems incredible league uponthe scene made memora 
that these things occurred in a_ so-| ble by John Brown, the hero of Ossawa 
called civilized Christian land less | tomie, should be recognized by a trib 
than half a century ago ute to his memory and asked that 

I have watched with great interest | Pishop Abram Grant, whcse striking 
the progress of your people’ since|and venerable personality was prom 
their emancipation by the immortal) inent throughout the league series, 
Lincoln, and I say deliberately, choos-| invoke upon the meeting the spirit of 
ing my words that in my judgment! that dauntless enemy to the accursed 
human history furnishes no parallel | institution of slavery The entire 
to the progress made by your people audience reverently and silently stood 
under the most adverse circumstances jn praver, while above them the 
in the last 40 vears. I believe some-| sainted name of “John Brown,” em 
thing more than human agency has)! blazoned on the south wall of the 


conspired to bring about these glori-| Chamber of Representatives, seemed 


ous results. I believe your people to reinecarnate the soul of Liberty's 
have been led by the hand of -Him | foremost friend and rest a benediction 
who is ever the friend of the friendless pon the heads of a progressive and 
and who always helps those who try) grateful peopl 

1 hel] themselves Trusting evel The Divinity of Self Help. 
more and more in the pregyredutanier in CN ota Gath eek ai diy 
saeiper, bet pour peas pam Srwere mountain” of Dr. Booker T. Washing 


long all the lines which elevate 


: : caer : ton’s faith in his race at Boston eight 
men and women, storing their minds 


: 1] ib] led t vears ago, when he conceived the idea 
with a possible now ieds mastel rr . . . . 
ine ‘ "of organizing a National Negro Busi 


ing very onorable vocation, fitting j " 
avin hon rue, has already broken into 


ness leas 





themselves for usefulness’ in every ; ; 7 : ‘ 
ld ieee gael Wie ae pieces that mongers image made of 
id OT umah endeavor, % ( ne rac . ’ sy 
wigs eis . % the abundant iron of the Negro’s hid 
problem will settle itsel! , : : : ; 
7 den worth: the clanging brass of a 
Please accept for vourself and con : ; pacsreng 
, : doubting critic’s sneer; the common 
vev to vour league of assembled dele 3 ae . ‘ 
, clay of industrial competition; — the 
gates my appreciation of the honor otf os on R a 
shining silver of too much empty talk, 


and the glittering gilt of showy, 
dreamful, aimless careers. Indeed, 


the invitation to address them, and 
my regret that I must deny myself the 
om pleasure einer the D a with a philosopher’s” stone, he has 
of this pleasant task would afford me tranefeemed and welded these would 
Cordially yours, be elements of weakness into one 

E. W. HOCH. grand substance of definite worth, and 


Vice-President Guy then introduced | has revealed to an astonished world 


Hon. Thos. A. MeNeal, state printer, | ¢ 
racial unity and intelligent, construe 


1e power, the strength and glory of 


whi in the governor's. stead, wel 
comed the league on behalf of the| tive endeavor 
state. Other addresses of welcome, Dr. Washington's address was, as 


in cordial vein, were delivered by |usual, the piece Ce resistance of the 
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annual 
race-sa 
by 
than 
with 
the 


in 
h 


expression 


him, 


The and 


optimism ever 


meeting potential 
preached 


effectively 


ving 
and more 
his T 
is 


never 
Oo] 
doctrine 


‘ka address, together 


of self-helpfulness 


ills, found cogent 


racial 
the few 


rol 


use 


in following words 





which fell from his lips upon a mixed 
and applauding audience of over 5000 
peop Said he 

“Despite much talk, the Negro is 
not discouraged but is going forwal 
The race owns today, in the United 
States, an acreage equal to the com 
bined acreage of Holland and sel- 
gium The Negro owns more | land, 
more stores, more banks than has 
ever been tru in his history We 
are | rl that no ra can oO 
1 il 5 it get Sl ch ou 
a 1 ) i¢ out ot 1 
sun ! n, al law ) 
hay rd 1 ( or colo \\ 
i } Ww l t ) l 
if we ce \ \ n 
th l ! 
si tl N \W t 
not l t rie n <¢ 
n t niet 
ne w ft 
un ) i¢ ( or ¢ ) I 
for ( ture will respon \ id 
i t n t Chinama | 
Itali ( Negro as to any ¢ 
rae \ l ( inate ! 
tu ‘ \ it control 
fairs 1 W t and cannot. Na 
t not i wealth from 
blac \ ol Is¢ 1 38 
are opel Oo nd herein lies t 
great «¢ ( lo ‘ Negro race 

| t battle crv Oo Oo 

rac t she e sounded in every 
part ¢ und ‘overcome evil with 
£00 overco r lure with suc ¢ s 
overcon I Stic with usefull 
overcome doubt with 1 h en vol 
overcome shiftl ntss with high 
AY ement THERE Is SOME 
THING IN HUMAN NATURE THA!’ 
COMPELS RESPECT FOR SUCCESS 
REGARDLESS OF COLOR! 


As if in concrete demonstration of 
the theorem advanced by him, he in 
troduced at various sessions of the 
convention, a number of Negro men 
and women whose way in life was 


rough a 


nd thorny, whose start in busi 


ness wWasein many instances humble 
and unpropitious, but the recital of 
whose remarkable achievements 


the mouths of those who 
doubt the Negro’s capacity and initia- 
tive and should infuse life, and hope, 
and cheer into a which hears rel- 
atively its own 
ing 


should stop 


race 
too much of shorteom- 


Evidences of Progress. 


The limitations of this article forbid 





a detailed mention of all the substan- 
tial progress represented on the To- 
peka program, and yet a few typical 
cases may be appropriately cited to 
show the character of the assembly in 
question For a full account of the 
convention, reference is herel made 
to m stenographie report of ] en 
tire proceedings, which will s a be 
l fOr pubdtiicat nd ec oO 
i¢ na Lye it secured f \I 
Emmett J. Seott spon é 
t ( the Na N » B les 
r It ] 
Os ti ! won ex 
( ib Is é ibke 
, ve , | , 
O 
\] R. C. Owen 1 osp mus I 
‘ ( hn Bra ts 
iI l l Co | \ I 
of the Los At s b Oo 
’ ind s to be worth § §& TT 
re nts a notable i le of Ne 
con n ( ind cont Ce 
ol 1 I n nara, inte ent 
wi frugal metho ind norable 
onduct 
Mrs. B Davis ( yw) he cele 
1 cate of | napolis, Indi 
1, Who has ve nquets l re 
ceptions in hon ( dents and 
ex-president f t United States, 
who owns a stock of Haviland china, 
silver and china Ware, line te 
\ ilu d at $30 ’ () i 4 imi l 
rnished anothe illus on of what 
gehts can be attained in the com- 
mercial world by strenuous effort. and 
making use of every little opportunity 
which presents itsel Mrs. Davis’ 


humble beginning, hardships encoun- 
tered, and success achieved would 
make three chapters of a most inter- 
esting biography. 

Mr. George W. Gross of Rox kvford, 


Colorado, the only colored beet sugar 
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farmer in the state, and who bears a 
striking resemblance to Dr. W. T. Veli 
non, register of the U. S. treasury, de 
livered one of the finest addresses of 
the convention, and convinced ever) 
one who heard him that farming with 
him is a scientific pursuit and not a 
mere haphazard pastime. The _ prog 


ress made by him in this new industry 
has been phenomenal and promises to 





mark him as a western pioneer in a 
unique and fertile field of Negro en 
deavol 

The banking symposium was ex 
ceedingly interesting and educative 
there being present represen 
tatives from a large num 
ber of the 31 rro banks now 
operating in the United States, and 
who took a lively part in the discu 
sion of the various subjects which 
came » b tl second annual 
n ( t N onal Negro Ba 
ers ciatio sa Ban s’ 
( t v ] ] Na nal 


so ( ‘ 

ist fits ind 7 ~ 
ure ving in a town 
oO solely vy Negro 
mel \ no or hangman's 
nor i ) l required M 
Lew I I¢ iV in inte stin 
des tik ( t mining town of Buy 
t l W ‘ od works 
nd 1 Lié fi Wages W Ie the co 
( ners ne pro] 
‘ oO engaging in business 
ind ‘ ( enterprises and 
wl \ i ysolutely untram 
n n the joymen of a sober 
life, a well-earned liberty and the pu 
suit of happiness 

Gre interest centered about the 
magnetic ddress of Dr. William T 
Vernon, an adopted son of Kansas, 
who was bornina Missourilog cabin, 
but who has shown the world his in 


nate worth and ability by rising from 
the poverty and ignorance of a bare- 
footed boy to the exalted position of 
president of the Quindaro Industrial 
school and_ register of the United 
States treasury. His scholarly, elo- 
quent, manly and tactful address up- 
on the subject, “The Negro and the 
Nation” will long live in the memory 
of the large mixed audience who 
crowded the Hall of Representatives 
in the state capitol building at an 
early hour for the purpose of hearing 
him. 
General Features. 

The personnel of the convention 
wou ive done credit to any race 
Che gates came not for feasting, 

inking, and pastime pleasure, but 
earnestness was written on every 
ce han nd the time of the con 

ntion was tiliz n sa out 
on ¢ il t <tractin the 
1 benefit icK rol 

n ion Ov | re 
Vs ‘ Sun ve 

’ o1 ra it é 

5 I 5 1¢ \ ( 
( s 1 the Busi 3M fue 
it ] ed a splend co nt on 
I r Ne ) Ce Oo l \ 
S n I ( len 

vomen could b ssel 

S I to | Bool rr. W n 
I convention s I Vay 

oO \W Ste n ont \ re 

Sines hs in S i¢ l an 
g ent were I ipreme 

sues ( a sing point of o1 

Ww l wl not one ¢ SS 
W | ~ ( I W I'é quo was 
nsou l not wanted nd where 

! nob irted and iberty-loving 
\ of Kansas, including the 
r i ss, paid generous tribute 
te hopeful progress being made by 
i L¢ » recently emancipated 

Some oO the distinguished pe! 
sons p ent were Bishop Abram 


Judge 


Rock, 


church; 


of Little 


the A. M. E 


M. W. Gibbs, banker 





Ark nd ex-U. S. consul to Mada- 
vas Isaiah T. Montgomery, who 
owns plantation of his former 

S . Jefferson Davis, president of 
! confederacy; J. G. Groves, the 


Alfred 
Okla- 


Kansas: 
king” 


King” of 


“cotton of 


Smith, the 
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homa R. C. Owens, the only Negro march anid the enticin2 meni, 
member of the Los Angeles board of the witty toasts, the sweet strains of 
trade; Mrs. Bell Davis, the famous ¢ a well-selected orchestra, and every 
terer of Indianapolis, Ind.; Dr. Wm. T. detail of the banquet reflected credit 
Vernon, register of the U. S. treasury upon the local committee on arrange 
Hon. J. M. Wright, city treasurer of ments. Other netabl social events 
Topeka Kansas, and president of a were The banquet tendered to Wh 
prosperou insurance company, Washington and the officers of the 
kn nas the Knights and Ladies of league at the residence of Dr. E. S. 
the O nt; Judge I. N. Bradley, city lee; the dinner given in honor of the 
tt. ‘ of Kausas City, Kansas: Metropolitan Mercantile and Realts 
Edit '. Thomas Fortune of the New company by Mr. Roscoe Conkling Sim 
Yor! ¢ Nditor George L. Knox mons: the Duteh luncheon iven in 
the Indianapolis Freeman; Editor honor of the Business league ind the 
Nic] hiles of the Topeka Plain Deal- Western Press asscciation by the To 
er; Dr. W. L. taylor, president of the peka lodge of Elks; the reception = in 
Tru Reforme organization, Prof., honor of Mrs. Robt. C, Owens, given 
R ‘ Wright ot... who is en by Judge and Mrs. W. I. Jamison of 
ga 1 investigating the Negro’s Topeka 
co recial and industrial status, and The resolutions which were adopted 
who w nt to the Business leagu nd issued as an address to the coun 
convention by the Carnegie institute try, as representing the sentiment of 
at W ington; Wm. H. Carter, the 4 i500 members of the National 
hea okkeeper of Tuskegec mst ody and the thousands of membe 
tu whose method of keeping ac- of the 458 local business agues oO} 
counts has been heartily commended ganized throughout the country, called 
by t \labama legislature, as well as attenticn to the wonderful business 
hy N York experts; C, T. Taliater- growth of the race during the efgit 
ro, \ ile and retail merehant of ars’ history of the organization, and 
Pan Oklahoma; Sandy W. Trice, yeaffirmed its belief in commer in 
mil ( x Negro department qustrial arts and a footing in the soil 
Sto n Chicago; Attorney M. W. Guy, a the fundamental elements — that 
who constructive work in advancing yyyst finally solve the race problem 
the rial interests of his race, in rhe second annual meeting of tl 
the hriving town of Muscogee, l. T. National Negro Bankers’ association, 
furni in object lesson as to the the formation of a Nation Associa 
real mission of the colored lawye1 ticn of Negro Undertakers, and the 
Dr. E. S. Lee, who owns and operates organization of a State Business 
one ot finest and neatest kept of Jenene of Texas. all of which occurred 
the the 160 drag stores conducted bY at the Topeka meeting, are most en 
Negio pharmascists in the United ooyraegine indications that the Negro 
Stat and who with his automobile, jg fast learning the 4 edeemineg 
palati residence and open-hearted jessons of co-operative as well as in 
hospitality contributed immeasurably gqjyidual effort 
to the njovment of the delegates a —_ oe - , 
Space alone forbids additional evi cee See ae ee ee 
dence as to the economic worth and mo ne oF eo agp 
. and the executive committee to serve 
progress of the Negro for the ensuing vear;  praciteally the 

The social events of the convention came roster being re-elected 
gs ee san ar The convention adjourned to meet 

; aes , in Baltimore in 1908, which promises 
quet at the great auditorium on Fri to be @ meeting of mammoth attend- 
day evening was attended by 400 of ; oh ? 

; : ‘ ance, importance, and interest, as Bal 
the most representative Negro men ,, sg a ae ae fe ; 
and women that can be assembled in — is contzemy leonn ie nas a ys 

ergetic local league, and is within an 
America. Dr, Booker T. Washington pour's ride from Washington city, the 
and Mrs. J. M. Wright, the “official beautiful and attractive capital of the 
hostess” of Topeka, led the grand greatest nation on earth 
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The Niagara Movemen start \ 
yeurs ago at Niagara Falls, is a mov 
ment organized by leading colo 
men to fight the wrongs of the race 
ii the United States. It is an organ 
ization composed of radicais Ww 
lieve heart and soul in th upren 
efficnc of agitation an ie ivin 


Iission Of agitators 


discontent where there is caus 


and 


t ( 
] i 


ior discontent theirs is a voice 





in the wilderness of America! 
hatred and oppressicn, a clea ! 
voice calling upon the American O 
ple to repent and bring forth fruits 
meet tor repental in the enactment 
of new and better laws in state ane 
uation affecting the N » in 
forcement of tho good laws alread) 
enact and in the immediate repea 
of all those bad laws now in operation 
o the great damag of the colored 
people of the country It cries aloud 
against every form of injustice and 
inhumanity which today assails ft 
rac which hinders and hurts it 
whether the authors be the America 
church, American capita American 


labor, whether they be the states south 


or the states north, or th American 
the Am«e 
Washington, 


president, or by ¢c 


rican gov 
ernment at nted 
bv the 
the 


States 


re prest 
meress or D\ 
the United 


ana 


suprem court ol 
Whoeve1 
race, denies to it equal oppo 


do and to be like othe 


Wwrones oppres 
ses the 


tunity to come 


men, denies to equality of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness before 
the law, such an one it smites and 
denounces, regardless of his creed o1 


even of his other 


It is the 


eclor or polities or 


wise good character voice 








Theirs is the gos- 
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of 1 Who alr not aira ut who 
€ in earnest I who resolved 
© be heard, be the consequences what 
l ma it i oO ! li oO 
power, however ¢ inized and mighty, 
nc vet of persons however eminent 
influential in chureh « state o 
the industrial or social world, no 
lings, of names how sacredly 
1 vy may be held b ie Ame! n 
whether those’ things Ose 
van s be the socla eq vty | eh 7 
Anglo-Saxon race-pu foolisl 
ness It is all the sam t 
se radicals conprisin th 
N ira Movement To them 
ide is a spad a foo Is 
i have a Knave, 1 
Vito 1 coward a coward, a lie a 
i niquity iniquity, however dresse 
and disguised under smoot and 
enerated names, an.) connect with 
ionored WsStiiutions in Opu 
istoms and habits of thought and 
eeling. These men are harsh in lan- 
e, they are uncompromising in 
terance md acticn mm the race 
question Yet they al not more 
harsh than truth, than the situation, 
urgent needs of the race command 


them to be Thev are no believers in 


ihe gospel of conciliation where con 
ciliation leads to submission and fiyal 
S.avers for the race in the South 
Away, they say, with compromise 
with the thing itself and with the very 
isposition to make it on the part of 
black men or of white men either 
Policy admits of compromise = and 


the compromiser, principle never and 
of neither. It calls for men and women 
who hate the very name and shadow 


of the thing itself and of them who be- 














Douglass and John 





victorious principle 


in spite of the smaliness of 





They are besides poor in_ this 
world’s goods. s3ut so were Jesus and 
Garrison and John Brown. Jesus had 
arrayed against him the weaith of 
Jerusalem and Judea, and Garrison 
and Brown the wealth of this nation. 
But they were not afraid of all that 
wealth pitted against all their 
poverty. For they had what the 
wealth of Judea possessed not, nor yet 
that of America. They had the eter- 
nal verities of human _ brotherhood 
and liberty and righteousness making 
their very poverty powerful and glo- 
rious. And I believe that something 
of this same supremacy of moral ideas 











/ 
/ 
/ 
\ 
\ 
Cc. W. CRAWFORD 
New Haven, Ct On of ti Original 
Members of The Nia: 1 Movement. 
has a place among the aders of the 
Niagara Movement,and will turn the 
é poverty of its mem! into pow- 
and service for the rac 
But they must be and lain a 
band of brothers and sisters, bearing 
and forbearing with one anc er in all 
matters not of principle, for the sake 
of the cause. Each, from t highest 
to the lowest, must be willi to make 


himself of no account that the things 
for which they are together striving 
may come to pass. The man or the 
woman with a petty spirit of selfish- 
ness and love of notoriety and power, 
however that selfishness and love of no- 
toriety and power may manifest itsel/, 
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whether in refusal to take suggestions 
cr in excessive combativeness and prid 


of opinion toward fellow members 
or in a rule or ruin spirit, it matters 
not. Such a man is not a fit per- 


son to serve the cause of the race in 
the ranks the Niagara Movement. 
For it must be with these 
everything for the cause and nothing 
for self, if power from above is to de- 
scend on them and abide with them in 


of 
members 


the great battle which they are wag- 
ing against race inequality and oOp- 
Nii fara 
pression in America. They must 
therefore be and remain a band ot 
brothers. Verbum sat sapienti 

I cannot more fitly close this 
cle on the Niagara Movement than by 
giving this passage from its admirabl 
address to the country from Harper’ 
Ferry last year: 

In detail our demands’ are clear 
and unequivocal. First, we would 
vot with the right to vote goes 
everything: Freedom, manhood, the 
honor of vour wives, the chastity of 


your daughters, the right to work, and 





the chance to rise, and let no man list- 


en to those who deny this. 

We want full manhood suffrage, 
and we want it now, henceforth and 
forever. 

Second. We want discrimination 


in public accommodation to cease. 
Separation in railway and street cars, 


based simply on race and color, is un- 


American, undemocratic, and _ silly. 
We protest against all such discrimi- 
nation. 

Third. We claim the right of free- 
men to walk, talk and be with them 
Moveme 
that wish to be with us. No man has 
a right to choos anothe man’s 
friends, and to attempt to do so in 

pudent interferenc With ie most 
fundamental human privilege 

Fourth We want the laws enforced 
against rich as well as poo against 
capitalist as well as labo against 
white as well as black. We are not 
more lawless than the white race, we 
are more often arrested, convicted 
and mobbed. We want justice even 
for criminals and outlaws. We want 
the constitution of the country en- 
forced. We want congress’ to take 
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charge of congressional elections. We} cre, and whose unavenged death cries 
want the fourteenth amendment car-|to God for justice. What answer 
ried out to the letter and every state | does Georgia return? The fraudulent 
disfranchised in congress which at-|disfranchisement of her citizens, and 
tempts to disfranchise its’ rightful} with the echo of her fell attack on 
voters, We want the fifteenth amend-| democracy sounds the eager voices of 
ment enforced and no state allowed to|a great tribunal dedicated to indus- 
base j franchise simply on colo trial freedom, which has in unseemly 
The fuilure of the Republican party | haste seurried to uphold social slav- 
in congress at the session just closed |ery and the vicious and nasty Jim 
to redeem its pledge of 1904 with ir Crow eal And why not? Has net 
erent oO suffrage conditions at the|the man in the White House set then 
Sout ems plain, deliberate su rave example by bowing before the 
premeditated breach of promis and | brown and armed = dignity of Japan, 
stamps that party as guilty of obtain-| and swaggering roughshod ove the 
it votes under false pretense helpless black regiment whose bray 
Fiftl We want our children « ery made him famous With such 
cated The school system in the|example, why should not the lawless 
coun districts of the South is and vicious of the land take courage? 
disgerac and in few towns and cities) Why should not the less civilized 
are th Negro schools what th parts ¢ our country follow this lead 
ought to b \Ve want the nation ind spread the mockery of the Repub 
overnment to step in and wipe out 1 lican government in the South? But 
iterac in the South. Either tl we will not follow. We are Ameri 
Unite States will destroy ignorance | cans We believe in this land We 
or ignorance will destroy the Unite cunnot silent see it false to its great 
States eals We call for repentance, rep 
And when we call for education w« ration, reconsecration to the ideals 
mean real education We belie, In| of Washington, Jefferson and our own 
work. We ourselves are workers, but familton We demand freedom from 
work is not necessarily education, E labor peonage We demand a free 
ucation is the development of pow and fair ballot We demand the de- 
and ideal. We want our children | nial of national representation to the 
traine intelligent) human beings tates who deny the rights of citi- 
should | and W will fight for all) zens We demand federal legislation 
time xainst any proposal to educate | forbidding exclusion of any persons 
black boys and girls simply as sel from interstate cars on account of 
vants and underlings, or simply for| race or eolor We ask common school 
the use of other people They have @/ training for every child if necessary 
right to know, to think, to aspire at national expense We demand 
These are some of the chief things | fyl] exoneration and reinstatement ot 
which w want How shail we get) our shamefully libeled soldiers, and 
them By voting where we may | finally, in God’s name, we ask justice, 
vote, by persistent, unceasing agita-| and not only do we ask and pray, but 
tion: by hammering at the truth, by | we back our prayer by deeds. We 
sacrifice and work Below is printed |eall on the 500,000 free black voters 
in full its address to the couitry this | of the North Use vour ballots to d 
yeal feat Theodore Roosevelt, William 
ADDRESS TO THE COUNTRY. Taft or any man named by the pres- 
For the third time the Niagara | © political dictatorship Better 
Movement in annual meeting appeals | Vote for avowed enemies than for 
to the world and to America. This| false friends. But, better still, vote 
has been a vear of wrong and discrim-| With the white laboring classes, re- 
ination. There sits today in the goy-| membering that the cause of labor is 
ernor's chair of a sovereign southern|the cause of black men, and the 
commonwealth a man stained with | Dlack man’s cause is labor's own. 
the blood of innocent black working- We are not discouraged We thank 
men, who fell in the Atlanta massa-| God for life and health and property, 
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for shade and shine and above all foi But the restoring of a withered soul, 
the opportunity in the twentieth cen-| The miracles of love alone outweigh 
tury of Jesus Christ to fight the battle All miracles men told that ancient 
of humanity in the very van of His day 
army Help us, brothers, for the vic 
tory which lingers, must and shall) All theirs were Nature ills under- 
prevail stood, 

Nature's religion now is highest 


DIVINE REVEALINGS. good 


Man to those miracles of law directed, 


Shall be by beauty’s law of life per- 


Primeval man beheld — the burning 


bush, fected 


= . x : : erry Marshall 
Thought it a viclation of some law, Per Mat , 


And knew not it was but the autumn’s 
flush THE EDITOR AND THE ADVER- 
When growth awhile did from th TISER. 
shrub withdraw. —__— 
Once on a time I knew a man 
Who said it didn’t pay 


And all things which they did not un 
derstand, 


To advertise the goods he had 


The tribes untutored into marvels ro sell or trade away 


made, To prove that he was off his base 
And each religion of each Asian land, And make him clearly see, 
Theught thus its God with laws of || gave him half a page of spac 
Nature played And let him have it free 
, : almost scared him int its 
Just as the savage of our western soil boys — Pig " af . 
To see himself displayed 
As I displayed him, but he felt 
Its influence on his trade 


Perhaps himself of Asian origin, 
Thought the Great Spirit would the 
foeman foil, 
For an eclipse the sun or moon was I kept it up, his business boomed, 
in The customers swocped down 
Upon his store until he had 
An angry deity thus hid his face The biggest rush in town 
So they interpreted the Nature fact, 
failed the feet of law all, whe 
to trace, 


One day I went around to ¢a 


And found him on the run 


. : . a : With people waiting for their turn 
For so all science in their day the) av , : 

, When those ahea wel done 
lacked 


. . ‘Well, we I cried in great elight 
And these quaint miracles of olden , , , 
c . ro see things boom that wa 
adavs > es 1 ) 
Don't advertising pay, old man 


Hav long been < 7 st eV ‘ 
lave 1 deemed bi What have vou got to say 


dence of God, 


Till now men find in all of Nature's 


I thought he'd like my work so much, 
Ways, : ‘ 
" : ° And think my plan so nice 
rhe miracles of Power's mace und |... ie : 
That he'd not only praise my wal 
rod > 1 
But pay me double pric 
‘Tis ours to name the miracles _ of 


And did he do it? Listen, please 
I thought that I'd drop dead 
When suddenly he turned on mé 

And vigorously said 


The miracles of beauty, grace and 


Not flesh lone rising from some silent 


tomb, —— 

— ; . ‘Take out that advertisement, quick; 

gut moral rising of some erring boy Te . ae 
Goldern ver pesky skin, 


A withered hand restored is not the I'll never git a chance to rest 
goal, Ez long ez it stays in.” 
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A NEW STEAMBOAT. 


The Liberian 


inv s ste 


tructed 


Ompan 


luding ft 


amb« 


vat, wl 


lich 


at Monrovia, 


rom Amsterdam, 


The 


he charges fo 


tion, is $10,000 The 


steel, double-de 


parts of t 


it 


will ver 


Kaka roa 
feet in le 


sily 


he § 


ck an 


>» hu 
d fi 


pass over 


t. Pau 


‘y likely ru 


gth 


1s } 
PIS 6 


1 riv 
n in 


at 


Development 


is bei 


was 


through a L 
approximate ce 


12 


Cc 


Cc 


yrder 


yn 


st. 


r transport 


ll wil! be a! 
it bottom, s« 
the shallow 
er, on whic 
unison wit! 


meas 


over all, 15 feet 


re 


beam, 


> 1-2 feet draught It has a capacity 
of 30 tons Fitted with a twin screw 
of 70 hcrse-power, it will propel at 
the rate of 17 kilometres (nearly 13 
knots) per hour 

The above is a description of th 
Cecil Powney, which has been su 
cessfully launched amid much cere 
mony, and floatine the Liberian fla: 
This new boat will greatly facilitat 
traffic, which is rapidly increasing it 
all parts of Liberia This great even 
is significant of the spirit of activil 
now exertin itself in this little 1 
public Viav the good work on! 

ROAD DEVELOPMENT. 

The Monrovia Spectator, comment 
ing on the above, says “The moto 
road, which was commenced yea 

o | the Liberian Developme! 
Company, bids fair to become quite a 


profitable 


} 


l 


after th 


nhient Ww 

Maze th 
opment 

isiness ; 


schel 


ill ¢ 


e tr 


ind 


covernment, th 


ume 


town, whic 
from Whit 
nus of the 


» 3 
1 18 
e 


* roa 


ne lor 


ngage 
ffic;: | 


Company is 


Mane 
en th 


inother phase. 
We are reliably 


about 


Plains, w 


the 
tile 
its 

rut 
to 


hiat 


thir 


°7avernment 
e completion of it, t! 


own fh 
if the 
manhAr 


orts 


informed that 


tv-five 


ill be the 
dl At tl 


ter wi 


le riversid 


where the road begins, a width of 
about thirty-five feet is allowed a 
wheeling distance for the cars, whil 
the mean width of the road through 
out is twenty feet. Up to the pres 
ent only ten and a half miles hay 
been completed. The abutments of 
the bridges that span the creeks, et: 





have bases of not less than eight feet 
underground. The spanning is done 
with scientific preciseness, and the 


general level of the road is pretty 


fairly preserved by strong] ilt em 
bankments and tolerably goo) grad 
ins many of the curves, however, 


ire rather sharp, and couid be a bit 


more rounded to ensure safe turning 


There are two cars on the road, the 
smaller of which, fitted with rubber 
tires, can make from ten to eighteen 
miles an hour with trailer, and atf- 
ford comfortable seating capacity fo: 
eight passengers. The larger car can 
comfortably seat sixteen persons, and 
make a speed of eight to ten miles an 
hour with truck containing three tons 
of produce. 

The company intended shortly to 
have the road completed up to Careys- 
ure We learn that President Bar 


clay, who has inspected the road, has 


xpressed satisfaction with the prog 
ress of the work, and believes that 
he road will prove quite a boon to 


traffic in that section 





‘ 
A NEW RUBBER KING. 

The latest “rubber ki is Mene- 
lik, King of Kings and Emperor of 
Ethiopia, or Abyssinia, as we eall if 
His country, of no mean extent, ap- 
pears to be rich in rubbei ol 200d 


quality, and its exploitation has been 


egun on an important seal Mene- 
lik differs from the other native rul 
ers in the African rubber belt in that 
he is still “boss” in his own country, 
" 1 th powei » grant con ssion 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF MENELIK 
OF ABYSSINIA. 


Abyssinia, is a 
Christian, pious, prone to interpreta- 


‘ ‘ 


tions of the Sermon on the Mount, 


Menelik King of 


which to a Western mind would seem 
new and strange. 

He has himself in 
the Ethiopic version of tke New 
Testament, 


interested 
recently completed, 
and he has constituted himself an 


Lzent of the Bib'e Society for the dis- 
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tribution of the Scriptures throughout 


his own dominions. His Majesty is 
so desircus of promoting the study 
of the Bible among his soldiers that 
he will not hesitate, it is said, to fell 
an officer with a blow of his fist for 
any deficiency in Scriptural know! 
edge. His methods of stimulating 
piety include, it is likewise declared, 
the use of the stecks for soldiers who 
do not say their prayers. 


KAFFIR ENTERPRISE 


the Umtat: 
bouzht ali 
noticing that 


\ Kaffir headman in 
district of 
American and 
several of the fibres had seed pods at 


Cape Colony 


broom, 


tached he sowed the seed and now 
has a quantity of broom corn undet 
cultivation and growing well The 
Conservetor of Forests for the Cok 
ny revorts that this native has origi- 
nated what may be developed into an 


important industry. 

‘lip the following letter to Mr 
Peregrino, editor and publish- 
“South African Spectator,” 

what wide proportions this 
friction between the white and black 

race has grown. It appears that thos 
po] 


er of the 


to show 


countries that have a large black 


ulation among their citizenship are 
anxious to get rid of this element, and 
furthermore these countries’ whic! 
are practically free from the Negro 
do not want him Australia has de 
clared to the world that she does not 
want, and will not have the Negro 
Cuba, in inviting immigrants, vote 
$1,000,000 for the purpose of aidins 
those who would come, but not on 
cent was to be expended on Nezroe: 
Those republics forming what is call 
ed “The International Bureau _ of 


American Republics,” including Gua 


temala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, San Salvador, ete., are all in- 
viting immigrants, and appropriating 


money to further this cause, but in ev- 
ery the literature of this 
Bureau will show, whites are specifi- 
cally mentioned the wanted. 
If the Negroes ever hope to national- 


ease, as 


ones 


as 


ize, there is only one “open door” only 
cne asylum, and that is the republic 
of Liberia. They will show either 
their wisdom or folly by accepting or 


refusing to accept the opportunity 

while it is theirs. 

Mutual Life of New York Buildings, 
81-85 St. George’s Street, Cape 
Town, Commercial Agency, Gov- 
ernment of New South Wales. 

South Africa, 29th May, 1907. 
Dear Sil In reply to your letter of 
today’s date, I bez to inform you that 
as persons of color are not permitted 
to land in Australia, I refused to re- 
patriate any Australian who was 
known to be married to a colored wo- 


mmonwealth Govern- 


man, and the C 
ment has confirmed this action. 

I know that in some cases Austra- 
lians and other white men, who are 
married to colored women, have gone 
to Australia, but the wives and fami- 
lies of these men cannot be allowed 
to land there I have taken every op- 
portunity to warn such men that the 
Commonwealth Government is taking 
strict precautions to prevent any col- 
ored people landing, and that they 
must not expect any relaxation of 
the law. 

Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE VALDER. 
Commercial Agent of the 
Government of N. S. W. 
F. Z. S. Peregrino, Esq., 
P. O. Box 870, Cape Town. 
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Don't think out loud if your | 
thoughts are bad. 

If you can fool half the people all 
the time, that’s enough lon't be a 
hog 

An idiot is th only individual 
whose knowledge you can determine | 
with accuracy before he opens his 


mouth. 


When you think about it seriously, 
does it not strike vou as remarkable 
how some men can be such big fools 
and still liv« Sure! 

Any man, without half trying, can 
make an easy job hard anda hard 
job impossible by the practice of one 
thing, and that is procrastination. 

Character is the biggest thing in 
the world, provided it is devoted to 
useful human service. In the last 
analysis character is service and ser- 


vice makes civilization 

The only sort of education that i 
worth anything to the Negro at the 
present time is the sort that trains 
him to think quickly and soundly, and 
to act promptly and wisely 

Evil is the result of ignorance. Ban- 
ish ignorance from the mind and you 
get rid of evil Evil has its seat in 
the heart; it grows large and fat ac 
cording to the tendeney in which ig 
norance impells it. 

Some people are remarkably sym- 
pathetic and benevolent in their con- 


sideration of dumb animals, but wo- 
fully wanting in the warm milk of hu- 
man kindness when the lowly, heart- 
sick beings of their own kind appeal 
to them for aid. 

The supreme thing for a good and 
true man is confidence in himself, not 
too much, however, but just enough. 
With this self-confidence must zo 
faith in others. The stupendous com- 
mercial bundle which we look upon 
and ery, 3ehold, our prosperity!’” is 
tied together by the golden cords oft 
confidence which admits of credit and 





eredit is opportunity. 


Slumming is sometimes a good thing 


thing for the nicest sort of people. It 
gives the curious a chance to get a 
close-range glimpse of the real Bohe- 
mian, and at the same time it gives 
the Bohemian an opportunity to note 
how foolish some people can act when 
they are out of their element Still, 
we insist that slumming is a good 
thing—two ends of humanity learn 
something new and _ strange about 
each other. 


The young New England Negro with 
a big roll of dollar bills in his pocket 
can live faster and have more fun in 

brief period than any other type of 
Perhaps he tries to make 
two hundred and fifty 
dollars to him 


humanity. 
up for the 
of lost time when 
utter and fun impossible 
There are few young Negro misers, 
but many spendthrifts. This 
tru aye, this is true. 3ut then, 
the Negro is learning to live—learning 
to be truly optimistic. 


years 
were 


strangers 





1S 


very 


ave 
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There are some people who brood so 
much over imaginary ills that it is im- 
possible for 
ings even when 


them to appreciate bless- 
they come. A 
misfortune puts out 
tone the music strings of their hearts. 
The multiply on thei! 
hearts with every thought of what may 
happen. 


mere 


suggestion of of 


sore 


spots 


is 


To these people we say it 


always wise and best to see glowing 
possibilities in the future—dream of 
sunshine and eladness. Listen to 


think 


the music of hope: of every 
hardship, every difficulty, and every 
cruel deception as the last one 
Trouble anticipated will surely come. 
If you look for trouble you will find it. 
Happiness looked for and worked for 
can also be found 
PROF. M. T. DRIVER 

Mr. M. 7T. Driver was born and 
reared in Glcucester county, Virginia 
His father was a farmer and he grew 
up a farmer with limited chances fo 
education. What time he could spare 





PROF. 
Corona, 


M. T. DRIVER, 


Ala. 


from the farm work he spent work- 
ing with an older brother and cthers 
at carpentry. and finally went into a 
earriage shop as an assistant It was 
but a shori time before he was able 











to take charge of the wood-working 
department. 

Two of his friends, from Hampton 
Institute, Lawyer T. C. Walker and 
W. B. Weaver, the latter one of the 


leading teachers of that county, urged 


him to go to Hampton He followed 
their advice and in 1888, he was grad- 
uated trom the Hampton Institute. 
Leaving here, he went to Tuskegee in- 
stitute, where he filled, at various 
times, almost every position in that 
school, during the temporary absence 
of the regular teacher. 

He was active, not only along me- 
hani lines, but along literary and 
religious lines as well. He was elect- 
ed superintendent of the Sunday 


scheol in the institute for six sue- 





essive terms. x” two vears he con- 





icted a very successful mercantile 
business, managed mostly by his wif 
who is the daughier of the late ] is 
\dams, the founder of the Tuskegee 
titute, a trustee and bosom friend 
Tashington 
years ago there came a cal! for 
who could build up én insti- 


lie similar to Tuskegee at Corona, 
\labama Mr. Driver, feeling sure 

his long experience at Hampton 
nd Tuskegee had fitted him to fill the 
bill, responded to the call and with 
is family, left their beautiful home 
ind went to Corona, Walker county, 
\la.. where he with the assistance of 


few others, turned his business in- 
O a stock company. He now has 
harge of all departments in his new 
work and feels very confident for the 
ccess cf the future 

Myr Driver is deeply interested in 
he work of the National Negro Busi- 
less league 

c. - 


CHAS. F. D. FAYERWEATHER. 


The general blacksmithing and 
horseshoeing shop of Chas KF D. 
Fayerweathe1 51 West Broadway 


Newport, R. I., has a long established 
reputation for high grade work, re- 
liable and prompt service and moder- 
ate charges Carriage ironing is a 
eading feature, also the expert shoe- 


ing of horses, and all work is guaran- 
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A skilled assis ant 


| 

the Rev. C. D. Hazel, A. M., D. D., pre- 
siding elder of the New Jersey confer- 
ence. Dr, Hazel has presided over 


yerweather’s |this district for more than three 


widely and favorably 


properties and immediate effects being 





FAYERWEATHER, 


a native of New London, Ct., was there 
educated in the public 
established here in October, 1877. 
He comes of a family of smiths, 
father and the people before him hav- 


Fayerweather is 
member of the G. 


organizer of the M 


the very beginning he has been deeply 
in the National 


CANDIDATE FOR BISHOP. 





years, and during that time has added 
five new points to his district, viz., 
Westfield, N. J., Passaic, Green Moun- 
tain Valley, Oradell, Long Branch, N. 





REV. C. D. HAZEL, D. D., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
J., and Hilburn, N. Y. 

Prior to his promotion to the pre- 
siding eldership, he pastored success- 
fully Vanceboro, N. C., Jacksonville 
Circuit, N. C., Johnstown and Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., Attleboro and Cambridge 
Mass., Providence, R. I., Second church, 
Derby, Conn., Paterson and Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

He built, remodeled, paid off mort- 
gage and reduced debt at every point. 
He is a member of the general confer- 
ence and Connectional council which 
held its session at Columbus Avenue 
A .M. E. Zion church, Boston, Auzust 
14 to 19, 1907. 

He is dean of the Theological  cir- 
cle of New Jersey, and chairman of 
the connectional board of the Theolog- 
ical circle, of which particular depart- 
ment he is the chief promoter. 

Dr. Hazel is conceded to be one of 
the best prepared men of his confer- 
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ence, having studied at Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I., Boston Uni- 


versity school of theology, Yale divin- 
ity school, Yale university and a grad- 
uate of Jewish Chautauqua. The de- 
gree of doctor of divinity was con- 
ferred upon him in 1901 and Living- 
ston college at its last commencement 
and quota centennial conferred the de- 
gree of master of arts. 


Dr. Hazel is well qualified in every 
way to fill the office, and his friends 
among the delegates will make no 
mistake in electing him bishop in 
1908. 

MR. E. C. BROWN. 
E. C. Brown, born about thirty-two 


or thirty-three years ago in the City 
of Brotherly Love, is a unique character 
in the world of business, being by all 
the most Colored Real 


successful 


odds 








E. C. BROWN, ESQ., 
Newport News, Va. 
Estate Agent south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line and outstripping by far any 
real estate dealer in the city of his 
adoption, Newport News, in the abil- 
ity to get business and to hold his 
clients. 
He is unique in that his methods are 
original, sometimes startling, but al- 
ways candid and honest. He is a_vol- 


uminous advertiser. 


Seven years 2zo he came to the city 
of Newport News, Va., a stranger, with- 
out means, credit or influence His 
stock in trade was a splendid business 
education, a pleasing address and the 


ability to acapt himself to conditions 
round about him without in any sense 
surrendering his ccnception of what 


to sit down 
many 


is light but refusing also 
inert and whine 


things were wrong. 


because so 


lle went into the rea! estate business 
without a single client and with no im- 
mediate prospects but he looked busi- 
ness, neat, attentive and wide-awake, 
it was not long before he attracted the 
attention of these round about him to 
the extent that he was given a chance 
to rent a half-dilapidated building in 


in obscure part of the city. Into this 
task he went vim. He renovat- 
ed the old house, put an ad in the Col- 
and was bold enough to say 
white that he 


with a 
ored papel 


in the made a 


specialty of handling Colored tenement 


papers 


property. It was not long betore he 
had the house filled with a very de- 
sirable class of tenants and the news 
of his success hezan to spre id over 
| the city. 

It was a very short while be‘ore Mr. 
Brown found himself besieged by the 


property owners irrespective of Color 


who had property in the Colored sec- 
tion of the city 

From acting as his own messenger 
boy, collector of rents, the distributor 
of posters and bills, bookkeeper and 


janitor, Mr. Brown soon found it neces- 
sary to employ a collector to look after 
exclusively. He oted 
himself to the office assidiousiy but 1t 
soon developed that it 


then de 


rents 


was impossible 


r him to attend to that branch of his 
ork without serious detriment to his 
sales department. So, in brief, he has 


iow one of the best equipped offices in 
he South, employs regularly a 
of four has two rent 
employs in his repair department halt 
of workmen, and is doing the 
individual real 
single real 


tooc 
clerks, al agents, 
a score 
business 


in the 


estate 
man 


largest 
of any 
city. 
A little over 
cured a charter 
Incorporated, and 
the market He 


estate 


he 
Brown, 
upon 
sold 


two 
for 
put 
has 


years ago se- 
the E. C. 
his 


not 


stock 


only 
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thousands of shares of stock but has 
paid a dividend of 10 percent upon 
the same. 

He is regarded as not only the fore- 
most business Negro in Tidewater, but 
is one of the most prominent Colored 
citizens as well. 

Since coming to this town he 
been postmaster at sub-station No. 
in the United States Postal Service, 
has been elected four consecutive years 
the local Negro Busi- 
ness League and at the last meeting of 
the league he was elected 
ident of that body, being regarded by 
the large delegation as the best suited 
business man in Virginia for the posi- 


has 


as secretary of 


state pres- 


tion. 
Mr. home life 
and he is interested in whatever makes 


srown’'s is beautiful 


for the good of the race in this section. 


He belongs to that galaxy of young 
men who are rapidly solving the so- 
called race problem by demonstrating 


their ability to do things as other me: 
do them and a little better.—J. T. N. 


MR. EMMETT J. SCOTT. 


Winning quality. 
rhere is the 


Merit has the 


cannet mistake it. 


tri-colored label on it that you find on 
the high grade American can product 
for it is the one thing among men 
that istinguishes the mentally alert 
from the mentally ossified—the man o 
progress from the human nonentit 

And though the man of true merit ma 
not care to take his stand in the da 

zling sweep of the calcium, or toot hi 


horn from the loftiest hilltop, his vita! 
influence will be felt nevertheless, and 
attention will be attracted to him on 
account of his real worth The man 
of merit is the man of initiative h 
man of inventive genius—of original- 
ity Mr. Emmett J. Scott, the efficient 
confidential secretary to Dr. Bocke 
T. Washington, and the energetic cor- 


responding secretary of the National 
Negro Business League, is a man of 
true merit He is one of the ables 
and most useful men of the Negro 
race in the United States at the pres- 
ent time. Gifted in an extraordinary 
manner with business ability, acumen 
and astuteness;: versatile as a writer; 


quick and accurate in forming judg 


ment, both of men and of critical sit- 


uations; faithful to every trust, loyal 
to friends, with a quiet and unosten- 
tatious disposition, this young man is 
accomplishing great feats for the ele- 
vation and betterment of the Negro 
race everywhere. Indeed, Emmett J. 
Scott is one of the most conspicuous 
examples of the men of merit we have 
in the country today. His many duties 
in the important and delicate position 
which he fills executive and confi- 
dential secretary to the most distin- 
guished Negro in the United States, 
have been performed with exception- 
al credit perfect 
faction Washington. Though 


as 


satis- 


to himself and 
Dr. 


to 





MR. EMMETT J. SCOTT 

born in Texas, and handica l 
peculiar Texas environmeni, he proved 
himself thrifty, enterp1 ng and cour 
ageous at an early a n i i l 
attention in New England before h 
had ever left his nativ { 

During the many yea \i Scott 
has been associated with the Tuskegee 
Institute, he has formed wide acquaint- 


traveled extensively throughou 


ances, 


the United States, made many friends, 
passed through experiences that have 
helped greatly in the formation of his 
character and in the enlargement of 
his special talents. Since the Nation- 
al Negro Business league was organ- 
ized, he has been entrusted with the 
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details of the annual program, and the 
manner in which he has been able to 
assemble men of wealth, influence, and 


standing, has been one of the most 
remarkable feats of his splendid ca- 
reer. 

Mr. R. W. Thompson, the widely 
known newspaper correspondent, 


speaking of Mr. Scott’s work recently, 
had the following to say: “To his con- 


stant and unselfish devotion, and his 
quiet methods, Dr. Washington owes 
more than he or the world can esti- 
mate.” 


The Hon. T. Thomas Fortune, editor 
of the New York Age, the ablest of 
all the Negro journalists, testifies that 


“Mr. Emmett J. Scott is one of the 
most capable executive ferces in the 
republic. Among the few men in Lue 
great hive of American thought and 


industry, he is one who possesses great 


ability. Mr. Scott is a young but a 
great man.” 

Perhaps the most telling of all tes- 
timonials of Mr. Scott’s work is that 


Washington, wio is 

observer of men and 

human character is 
Wasnington 


“Tuskegee 


Booker T. 
criticical 


analysis 


of Dr. 
most 

whose 
incomparable. Dr. 
in his introduction 


Its Peonvle:’ 


of 
says 
to and 
Scott brings 
peculiar jualled by = any 
other perscn who migh 
chosen 
knit to the southland and her gre 
masses bv the comn 
nativity and the mutuality of hope 
The south é 
but he has travels 
mingled so freel 
most 


gards 


ample breadt ( visicn 
men and 
“For many ye now Mr. S 
served 
and zeal, and 
pal not only a 
phase of his manifold 
trying duties, but has 
able personal friend and counsellor in 
matters of the most delicate nature 
exhibiting in emergencies a quality of 


the school with rare 


has been to the prin 
| assistant in every 
and frequently 


valu- 


lova 


proved a 


judgment and diplomatic calmness sel- 
dom found in men of even riper ma- 
turity and more extended experience. 

“As I stated in one of my books pub- 
lished 


several years ago, 


one individual can fill the place of an- 
other, Mr. Scott has acted in the prin- 
cipal’s stead, seeing with the princi- 
pal’s eyes and hearing with the prin- 
cipal’s ears, counting no sacrifice too 
great to be made for Tuskegee’s well- 
being. He is in perfect accord with 
the fundamental principles and prac- 
tical policies through the persistent ad- 
herence to which Tuskegee institute 
has won its conspicuous place in the 
educational world.” 


MISS LILLIAN CHASE SWEATT. 

Miss Lillian Chase Thweatte, daugh- 
ter of Hiram H. and Jancie Hunter 
Thweate, born October 23, 1892, 
at Opelika, Ala. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thweatte, Tuskegee and 
Opelika, originated from 





Was 


natives of 
Alabama, 








MISS LILLIAN CHASE SWEATT., 
Thomasville, Ga. 
first class and hi respected Ne- 
groes in their respective communities, 
At the time of Lillian’s’ birth her 
father was principal of Brewton acad- 
emy, Brewton, Alabama. In 1893, he, 
with his family movedto Cambria, Vir- 
ginia, where he took charge of the 
Christiansburg institute. Here Lil- 
lian first came before the public at 
the age of two years in a concert 
where she distinguished herself for 


brightness. From an infant she took 
a lively interest in pictures and signs 
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and things generally around her. She 
would ask questionsandinthis way 


she first learned to read. The school 
is situated on the summit of the Alle- 
gheny mountains, and the weather is 


consequently very cold. The climate 
proving too severe for the health ot 
his family, Mr. Thweatte was com- 


pelled to move again, and this time he 


settled down in Thomasville, Georgia, 
where he is at the present time. He 
is principal of the high school here, 


and it was here that his daughter has 
received her training. At the 
fourteen years, has graduated 
from the high school with high honors 


age of 


she 


which she most undoubtedly had to 
earn, her father being principal, and 


of course, could show no partiality to 
his own child. Her classmates agree 
unanimously that the high percent 
won by Lillian was honestly earned 
Under her father’s instruction Lil 
lian is doing advanced work on the 


piano and organ, She has been pianist 


for the St, Thomas A. M. E. Sunday 
school, and at present she is organist 
for the church, besides which she is 
ably assisting her father in his music 

classes 
With all her talents, Lillian cannot 
be said to be a precocious child. Sh 
is like most children of her age. She 
loves to romp and play and indulge in 
such pleasures as are natural to chil 
dren of her age. Her remarkable abil 
ity is simply the result of the careful 
training of her parents. They start 
ed early to train her, therefo1 thes 
get early results. Her mother has not 
to train her child along the 





lines and Lillian has learned 
to scrub, sew, cook and do such other 


the 


domestic 


things about house easily and 


as well as she has accomplished tl 


higher branches of education 


Her simple ambition is to become a 


finished seamstress and pianist, and 
this her parents are determined she 
shall be, so far as it lies in their pow- 
er. 

Such an example as Miss Lillian 
Chase Thweatte shows the value of a 
good education and the great advan- 


tage of beginning the training of one’s 


age 


ata vé 


children 


ry early 


| istic 


Cc. F. JOHNSON. 

| At a very early age C. F. Johnson 
| became the pride of his community 
because of his habits of industry, 


manliness and honesty. Whatever he 
was required to do, he did it well. He 


uttended the county school, the city 
school in Montgomery, also the state 
normal school. While in school he 
led his class. After leaving school he 
elt that he ought to do something to 
ielp his rae he felt that he could 
help the race most by training. the 
youth. He thus began to teach school 
in the county. As a teacher he pos- 





Cc. F. JOHNSON, 
Mobile, Ala. 
sessed all the graces and elements of 


sympathy, 
However, he 


a pedagogue, kindness, 
love, patience, modesty. 
finally abandoned the idea of teach- 
ing against the wishes and almost the 
pretest of those who were the recipi- 
erts of his’ instruction. “Once 
very man and nation the 
ment to decide.” 

Mr. Johnson felt that 
ment afforded a splendid 
for the exercise of a colored man’s 
ability, hence he took the civil 
vice examination and was appointed a 
clerk with great honor, but his altru- 
spirit, caused him to give up 
lucrative to take up a 
that to be of ines- 


to 


comes mo- 


the govern- 
opportunity 


ser- 


this 
work 


position 
was destined 
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timable value to his race. He con- 
ceived the notion that industrial in- 
surance would be of great value to his 


race and in spite of opposition and 
scathing criticism, he unfurled his 
sails upon the tempestuous’ sea _ of 
business and without a chart, with- 
out a map, without a star to guide 
him, save honesty, business tact, man- 
hood, patience, perseverance and _ sa- 
gacity he has followed the small ray 


of light towards its source until today 
he is within proximity of the goal of 
his ambition. Thousands of people in 
this state and other states have glad- 


ly accepted his insurance. The Union 
Mutual Aid of Mobile is today a syn- 
onym of prosperity, success and busi- 


ness enterprise. People everywhere 
are saving to this company, “Save us 


or we perish.” 

At times envy and prejudice have 
been so dense that their battlements 
and artillery have almost hidden the 
sun, but C,. F. Johnson has been con- 
tent to fight in the shade until his 
forces have been recruited by brain, 
finance and character—elements 
whose valor have led the van both 
in peace and in war. Today he is em 
ploving more than six hundred men 
and women, many of whom have the 
ripest university training. 

This man is to the business world 
what B. T. Washington is to the edu 
cational world. He _ is bold without 


rashness, constant without obstinacy, 


positive without austerity. His judg 
ment predominates over his imagina 
tion: his love of justice holds sway 
over all personal considerations; his 


highest e 


of 


self-abnegation finds its x- 


the welfare humanity 
Odd Fel 


to 


pre ssion in 


Fo. 


lows 


these eat virtues the 


of this state have’ seen fit 


the highest in 


to position 


old 


Grand 


elect him 


the grand order. 
He 
To 
First 
be 
in 


is Master of Alabama. 


be be great; then C. 


He 


panegyrics embalmed 


good is to 


Johnson is great. may not 


eulogized in 


song, cast in bronze, on 


painted 


canvas or sculptured in marble, but 


he will ever be enshrined in the 


hearts of a grateful people. 


sonal 
considered 
as 
lucrative 


only 


lona 


Since 


legitimate uplift of 


€ 
( 
{ 


t 


sity of purpose in him 


superiors and 
r 


I 
( 


t 


£ 


I 
] 
I 
i 
I 


{ 


lowing 


r 
( 
V 
v 


t 


it. 


b 
u 
h 


y 


MR. C. B. BROWN. 


Mr. C. B. Brown of Okolona, Miss., 
is a great and grand man. He isa 
staunch supporter of the National 
Negro Business league. In his com- 
munity and he known as an 
educator, a writer, a jurist and travel- 
er. He is intensely interested in 
important especially 
Negro problem. By hard work, 
sacrifice and thrift 
wealth at an early age, 

today in his 
of means. He 
political positions, 
suffer with his 

his appointment 
administration 
postoffice withdrawn 
R. Lynch’s bargain and 
the dawn of freedom his might 
ind main have been turned to a sober, 


state is 
all 
the 
per- 
accumu- 
and 
neighborhood 
has declined 
“prefer- 
and 
the 
Oko- 
Hon. 


Sale. 


problems, 


he 
lated 


is 


a man 
to 

had 
Harrison 


ring people,” 
under 
the 


Dy 


to 


John 


his people, wheth- 
r at the plow or forge, or tne 
in the pulpit or 
baffled the 
victorious im 
Of race cham- 
there ai 
equals to him, 
chivalry 


rostrum 
ju- 


as- 


9” school room, 
liciary, and what 
ute has ripened 


or 
has 
into n- 
jionship, and politically 
lew 
invincible 


no 
he, 
eare | by 


MR. W. S. LARKIN. 


Mr. 


aised 


W. 
in 


Larkin, who born and 


Vali 


most 


S was 


osta, Georgia, is now 


in 
in 


flourishing business 


the leadi 


loing a 
hat 


ne 
ne 


He was 
Sarah D. 
He 
almost noth- 
life He did, 
and put up 
h he paid 
plan The  fol- 
he added store 


and irted a 


place deale 


as 


reneral merchandise. mar- 
ied in 1902 to Miss Strick- 


and 
yainter by 


with 


a school teacher. was a 


had 
rt 


but 
st 
small lot 


trade, 
which 
buy 


ng to 
liowever, 
five 


the 


‘ 
1 


house, for whi 
allment 


September, 


room 
mn inst 
a 
house 210- 
with a 


In two years’ time his 


oom to his 


ery business stock of groceries 
alued at $45 
usiness had increased to such propor- 

that 
He 


a 


enlarge 
and 


gave 


ions he was obliged to 
lot 
he 
and 
attention 


present, 


another 
Then 
altogether 
and 
At 


purchased 
uilt larger house. 
p his painting 
is entire time 


business 


gave 
his 
em- 


to 


he 


ocely 
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ploys five Negroes, has a first class|ing knowledge of every branch of the 
delivery wagon, a fine horse and rub-| work and displaying always an in- 
ber tire buggy. He has three children,|tense ambition to excel, until he is 
one girl and two boys. He is a dea-|the peer of any Negro undertaker in 
con and prominent member of the| the south. 
First Baptist church and is very high- Mr. Jackson has always’ devoted 
ly esteemed by all classes of both! much of his spare time from a busy 
races, in the community in which he| life to both educational and religious 
resides. work. For a number of years’ he 
he estimated his business | served as trustee of Wilberforce uni- 


Last year, 
at $10,000 and prospects for the future 
are bright, as business is steadily on 
of his 


the increase. He owes much 
success to the earnest and devoted as- } 
sistance of his wife, who understands 


displays 
the 


and 
with 


thoroughly 
dealing 


business 


ability 


the 
tact 


customers 


and in 


J.C. JACKSON, UNDERTAKER. 


Mr. J. C. Jackson, Lexington, Ky. 
is a picuous figure at the annual 
session of the National Negro Busi- 
ness league Commencing his careei 
in a very humble way, he has by his 
grit en to a prominent place in th 
iti ipofhis native state,and Ken- 
tuckians are proud of him. His fam- 
ily is s repre ited the ver 
| ‘ pe of courtly gentlemen, an 
Mr. Ja on is a W hy scion of the 
original *, in manners rd ¢ I 

For 1 number of ye s he Was 
prom figure in ! politica 
arena of the state The highest poli 
tical hor onferred upon hi y | 
party was his election as a delegate 
from the ite large to the National 


Republican ¢ Minneapoli 


in 189 an honor coveted by every 
prominent hite Rezublican in the 
state 

The later years of Mr. Jackson’s 
life ive been spent in establishing 
and building up the livery and under- 
taking business. Since his advent in 
to the | ess world associated with 
Mr. Wm. Porter of Cincinnati, Ohio 


firm of Porter & Jack- 


has been no less prominent and 


under the name 
son, he 


successful than in politics. 


His establishment is equalled by 
few white establishments of a similar 
kind. Being thoroughly familiar with 
every detail of his business, he has 
steadily worked his way up, acquir- 


versity, and at the same time as trus- 


tee of Berea college. Prominent al- 
ways in St. Paul A. M. E. church of 
Lexington, he not only renders distin- 
guished service to his mother church 
in the city, but represented this dis- 
trict as lay delegate to the general 
conference which met at Indianapolis. 


Personally, Mr. Jackson is extreme- 


ly domestic, and never happier than 
when surrounded with his friends at 
his beautiful residence in the eastern 
part of Lexington. Mrs. Jackson shares 


henors with her husband in entertain- 
ing his guests, and her most conspicu- 
ous personal trait is the man- 
ner in one 

elcome 


sincere 


which she makes’ every 


her home. 


within 
J. A. LANKFORD, ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDER. 


Not 
J). A 


ind opened a 


ars ago, when 
Washington 
architectural 


until some five ye 
Lankford went to 


first class 





ind building office in the heart of the 
siness section of the city was there 
first-class Negro architectural office 
in the District of Columbia. Mr. Lank- 
ford’s main office is today 317 6th 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C., he 
also seven branch offices through- 

t the United States. 
Mr. Lankford went to Washington 
to design and supervise the construc- 
tion of the True Reformer building, 


the largest and most costly building of 


the kind designed, built and owned or 
operated by Negroes. This building 
is of a classic design, being one hun- 
dred feet long, sixty feet wide and 
four stories and basement in height 
and is a very imposing structure. Ac- 
cording to the True Reformer Real 
Estate report, it has been a success 
from a financial standpoint since its 


In the construction of this 
Lankford worked all Ne- 


completion. 
building, 


Mr. 
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gro mechanics, and this act alone 


Was enough to make him famous, for 
it revolutionized the work along archi- 
Ne- 


tectural mechanical lines for the 
groes in the District of Columbia. 
Since that time practically every door 
has been opened to skilled Negro me- 
chanics. The government had at work 


a few months ago over twenty-five 
Negro bricklayers on the War and 
Navy and Agricultural buildings, 


Lankford has not only revolutionized 
the mechanical work among Ne- 
groes in the district, but to a great de- 
gree aided the Negro mechanics all 
over the country, for in any locality 
where he happened to design, super- 


vise or build, he demonstrated the 
fact in that community that Negro 
mechanics were fully competent to do 
any class of architectural or mechan- 
ical work. 














PROF. JOHN ANDERSON LANKFORD, M. S., 
Superintendent of Industries, Shaw University, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
The True Reformer building was The following are some of the build- 
the argument which proved that these ings which Lankford & Bro. have de 
brick layers were perfectly competent signed, supervised or built during the 
and capable of doing any class and past year: 


character of brick work, and today the 


race has more skilled Negro mechan- 
ics in the District of Columbia than 
any other city in the Union. Mr 


classical] 
Baltimore, 
partment 





The Good Hope building, of a 
Roman design, to be built in 
Md., it de- 


printing office, opera 


very 


consists of a 


store, 
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house, drug store, laundry, office rooms | Pa. He has been connected as a 
and sixteen lodge rooms for the Good |teacher with two of the best Negro 
Hope order. It will cost about one|colleges in the south, having put in 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars; St.|}over twenty-five thousand dollars’ 
John A. M. E. church and parsonage; | worth of machinery in the A. and M. 
Queen Street Baptist church and par-;College at Normal, Ala., also put in 
sonage and Ninth Street Baptist|over one hundred thousand dollars 
church, all of which are in Nortolk,| worth of machinery in the Coleman 
Va., the overhauling and decorating | Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C. This work 
of Emanuel A. M. E. church, Ports-| was designed, supervised and installed 
mouth, Va., a twenty-six room resi-|}by Mr. Lankford. The honorable W. 
dence and three three-story fiaits for) C, Coleman in speaking of Mr. Lank- 
Dr. W. L. Taylor, president of the|ford recommending him to the presi- 
True Reformers; a residence for Dr.|dent of Shaw University said: ‘Mr. 
D. Webster Davis, the famous lectur-|j, A, Lankford is the best Negro Cot- 
er: the Southern Aid Insurance build-'| ton mill mechanic in the United States 
ing and one three-story flat and a4) probably in the world.” 
iwelve room residence for Lawyer J. After finishing putting in the Cole- 
C. Robinson, attorney and chief 6f!man Cotton Mill machinery, he went 
real estate of the True Reformers: |to Shaw University as professor of 
these buildings are in Richmond, Va.) natural science and superintendent of 
They also laid out the entire schem* the industrial department. Mr. Lank- 
und outline for Jonesboro, consis’- | ford has received three honorary de- 
ing of schoolhouses, churches, shops. grees on meritorious work. the last 
factories, and residences, the locatio; ing Master of Science from Wilber- 
of which is on 640 ares of land and | foree University, in 1902. He never 
about five miles south of Richmond.|@gepended on any one to aid him 
Dr. Jones of Richmond is president St | through school, for he was born ‘of 
the companys Lankford and brother | poor, but honest parents, from whom 
have over three hundred thousand dol-/|he inherited many of his many honest 
lars’ worth of work at present in Virgi-|traits. He worked his way through 
nia alone. Mr. Lankford is a young Man} Lincoln Institute as a janitor to pay 
of ability, pluck and skill, having fin-| his board, as an agent of a steam laun- 
ished seven trades before he went into | dry to get his laundry done and as an 
the architectural work After finish-]agent of the Plymouth Rock Pant Co.. 
ing the public schools at his nativ Boston, Mass., to get his clothing dur- 
home, Potosi, Mo., he studied seven |jng the seven years he was in school. 
years in the Missouri State College,| While at Tuskegee he worked in the 
at Jefferson City, Mo., where he fin }foundry and steamfitting department 
ished five trades, and took a special|/and as an amateu photographer: to 
course in natural and chemical sci | pay for his board: and if he is ae 
ence. He then went to Tuskegee wher | coleainiat i ele Oia eal tail 
he finished steam fitting and foundry | : 
work, he also finished an architectu jbut a little for his many accomplish 
ral and building course at Scranton; | ments. J. C. S., Washington, D. C 
TRUE WORTH. 

True worth is not shown by apparel. 

Nor shown by a golden gain. 

It is shown in the soul of the man 

who lives 


To lighten a brother's pain. 


It's the giving of service for service, 

The labor for love, not gain, 

That lifts a man from the common 
sod 

To the realm which is Love’s domain. 
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NORTHEASTERN FEDERATION CF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The Northeastern Federation of Wo- 

men’s Clubs convened in the Union 

3aptist church on Mather = street, 


Hartford, Conn., Wednesday, Aug. 7th, 





with representatives from forty-four 
out of the sixty affiliated organiza- 
tions present and with many visitors 
and visiting delegates in attendance. 


This 
tion 


Was the eleventh annual conven- 
of the Northeastern Federation 
of Wamen’s Clubs and a most success 
ful opening. The reception in the even- 


ing, Which included a concert program 
and an address of welcome by Mayor 
William F. Henney and speeches by 
several prominent Colored men and 
women, was given by the Historical 
Club of this city and was a brilliant 
affair. 

Mayor Henney commended the wo 
men of the Federation. Mayor 
Henney said that he was glad to wel 
come the women to the city and that 


he honored the high purposes and the 
efforts which they were making to im 


| 


prove conditions. 

The convention proper was called | 
to order at 9 a. m., Thursday, Aug 
Sth. The presiding officer of th: 
morning session was Mrs. Alice W. 
Wiley of Brooklyn, N. Y., the presi- 
dent of the federation. Prayer was 
by Mrs. Clara A. Burr of Norwich 
Roll-eall of delegates by states, by 
Miss Hattie A. Cooke of Norwich, t' 


general secretary, showed Maine, Mas 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode island 
New York, Maryland, Pennsylvania 
and New represented by about 
200 delegates. Approval the min 
the last meeting, read b) 


Jersey 
of 


as 


of 


utes 





1 F. M. W. Alexander 


: 
: 


Miss Cooke, was followed by the re- 
pert of Miss Roberta J. Dunbar of 
Providence, R. I., organizer for the 


federation, which showed that the fol- 
lowing new clubs have been organized: 


Metropolitan Woman's Business club 


of Brooklyn, N. Y., Viotti Association 
of Boston, Mass., Woman’s Benevolent 
club of Philadelphia, Girls’ Friendly 
Society of Haverhill, Mass., Willing 
Workers’ club of Stamford, Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar club of Providence, R. 
I., the Victoria Earle Matthews club 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and the Robert 
Gould Shaw Aid Association of Bos- 
ton. 

Miss Egbert Lee of Springfield, 
Mass., presented the report of the 
ways and means committee and Mrs. 
Julia Henson of Boston presented a 
partial report as treasurer. Mrs. E. 3, 
Wilkinson of New York, superintend- 
ent of philanthropic work, Mrs. Min- 
nie C. Simpson of Chelsea and Miss 
Keyser of the White Rose Mission, 
New York, told of philanthropic work 
accomplished and under way. The 


work of the Young Women’s Auxiliary 


of Boston was described by Mrs. Irene 
Jurix and Mrs. Agnes Adams 

At 11 a. m. all other business was 
suspended and Mrs. E, L. Benton ol 


New Haven conducted a memorial ser- 


vice for deceased members and prayer 


was offered by Treasurer Henson. 
Tributes to the memory of Deacon 
Pleasant Wiley, husband of Presi- 
tent Wiley, were given by Mrs. Han- 
nah C. Smith of Boston and Mrs. Zeno 


Tributes were paid 


f Brooklyn, N. Y. 


to Mrs. Victoria Earle Matthews of 
Breoklyn, N. Y¥., by Mrs. W. B. Snel- 
son of Cambridge, Mass., and Mrs. 
Minnie C. Simpson Miss Effie Grant 
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of New Haven sang ‘“‘The Lord is my |help was needed, it was extended 


Light” and the 
noon with the 


Gather at the 


The afternoon 


tended, there 


Colore:| women. 


of Brooklyn, 


federation, presided. 


back of the altar 


of the Negro 
on exhibition 


The Was 


several problems which affect the 


and none ofl 


ten oO With 
of My) S. E. 
who is interested 


the Negro race thi 
and especially t 
dren's Institute, 
clear and pointed exposition of t 
condition of th ; 


Sout \irs. Kenney 


deplorable fac 


tute was founde 
chiefly by white 
while the Negro 
the interest in 


should She wi 
when h women 
came togethe 


gurativel speaking, 
franki kindly, 
ent fault an 
view to bettering 
throve he best 
ment 

Miss Sylvia 
gave most 
tive ta! upon 
dren of the slums 
noted ith interest 
show! n the 
drei singing 
and i ved that 
of the general 
TOW 
eclile l tT 
th ot 
ca principle 
tion oO W 
Wal thusiastically 
ore ( Liiren 
Wwol ver, 
mace » discriminati 


at themselves 





Colored children, 


freely, regardless of color. 

The evening session opened with an 
address of welcome by Rev. Walter 
Gay, pastor of the Union Baptist 
church, a brief welcome by Mrs. 
Gertrude Brown, president of the His- 
torical club of this city, and a response 
by Mrs. Hannah C. Smith of Boston. 
A piano solo, which was given by 
Miss F. M. Freedom of New Bedford, 
Mass., was followed by the president’s 
nnual address. Mrs. Wiley reviewed 
riefly the work of the vear and said 
that during her visits to the different 
clubs she had been received most cor 
lially. She said that the women ot 


the federation deeply deplored the 200 
Ivnehings which had occurred during 
the year. They wished the guilty to 
be punished, but wished justice to be 
meted out lawfully “We advise our 
people,” she said, “to be sober, law- 
ibicing and industrious, and, for the 
zood of the flag and of the whole coun- 
try, we want lynching stopped.” 
Miss S. Etta Wilson of Worcester, 
Mass., gave a biief address on edu- 
cational work. She said that it was 


} 


the wish of the women to 


have the 
young given practical education, 
which would fit them for active work 
The federation is sending one student 
through college Several celegates 
from various clubs spoke after Miss 
Wilson and told of educational work. 
By tar the most interesting feature 
if the evening came at almost th 
end of the program, when Mrs. Agnes 
Adams of Boston spoke upon t 
subject, “Child Labor.” \ft vividl) 
scribing the conditicns in the fac- 
tories and shops, where children are 
‘lowed to slave, she said that as vet 
the Negro children were not allowed 


to work in factories, but that great 


care should be taken to keep them 
in school until they were « least 1% 
ears old She said, “'l ink some 
times we do not half appreciate th: 
golden opportunity that was denied 
our forefathers, this privilege of ac 


quiring knowledge. Our children had 
‘ars ahead in which to acquire ma 
ial wealth, but this other wealth of 
iltivated brain must be started in t! 
irly vears. Happily ior us we art 


] 


laving the foundation for a new ra¢ 
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/ 
mous Ku-Klux-Klan did the horrible, Roosevelt was passed and a vote of 
acts of burning at the stake and/|thanks was extended to Senator For- 
bloodshed arise, owing to the strug-/aker for his efforts to have justice 
gle for supremacy of the white and|done the colored troops at Browns- 
Negro classes. Mrs. Alexander ad- | ville The federation denounced the 
mitted that the abolishment of lynch-| decision by the supreme court of the 
ings rested largely with her own peo-| United States that railroads had the 
ple and depended especially on th right to put Negroes on separate cars, 
proper education of the young men|/if they so desired ,and objection was 


and women. 
The Closing Session, 
Mrs 


Was 


A paper on the 
W. Snelson of ¢ 
the principal 


tuberculosis by 
Mass., 
the evenings 


‘ambridge, 
feature of 


session and much interest was taken 
in the subjec The meeting opened 
with several duets by Misses Jessie 
and Josie Muse of New Haven and a 
report of the Northfield fund was 
next given, it is desired to raise 


‘ar and 
will be 
Helen 8. 


about $400 for this fund 


*h club in the fed 


next ye 


e% 


ration 
Miss 


asked to contribute 


Garrett of Springfield reported upon 
the arts and crafts O and told ot 
the exhibition of articles in one of 
the ro s in the churs 

Mrs. Snelson, in speaking of tube 
culosis, gave a ory of the worl 





the disease and told of th 


against 


desirability of fresh air, sunlight, ex 
ercise and of care in the handling ot 
consump‘ives. Foul air, darkness and 
ignorance, she said, were the prin 

pal causes of the spread of the di 
ease After she had finished her 
paper there was an informal discus 
sion of the subject 


The women of the federation were 
asked by Mrs. Agnes Adams of Bos 
ton to contribute something towards 
the memorial to Whittier which it is 
hoped will be unveiled at the old 
homestead at Amesbury, Mass., on 


the centennial of the poet’s’ birth 
December 17, this vear. After a solo 
by Mrs. Ethel Minton of Provideiuce 
R. I., Miss Helen S. Garrett submit 
ted resolutions drawn up by the co 


mit*ee on resolutions. 


rhe convention voted to thank 7] 
citizens of Hartford, and especially 
the members of the Historical Club, 
for their cordial welcome and ente1 


tainment Thanks were also extend 


ed to Mayor Henney for his speec! 
Wecnescay evening. A resolution 
denouncing the discharge of tl 


Presi 


Twenty-fifth Infantry by 





cessful 


dom 


that cur 


questi 


of Queen's 
Mrs 
first vi 


Whitlock, 


made to the ruling of Judge Carmen- 
ter in the municipal court of Boston 
that a waiter in a restaurant need not 
serve a Colored man. Exception was 
also taken to the decision of the su- 





preme court of Connecticut that white 


barbers need not shave colored men. 


All of the resolutions were passed 
without commen It was voted to 
I the next convention in Norwich. 
Befcre the convention was adjourned 
the new officers of the federation 
were called to the platform and in- 





ss Adams. 
OHIO FEDERATION COLORED 
WOMEN’S CLUB 


convention of 
ysed July 


most 


nth annual 
the O. F. C. W. C 
lith at Toledo, O., 
held, 
interest continues 


Ohio's 


which cl 
was the 
session showing that 
to grow in 
hearts of noble Vv 
dispatched 
And the 
discussed 


Business 
and 


and 


was 
alacrity. 


read subjects piove 


women are wide awake to the 


our. 


ns of the ] 


rht lights o 





upying the plat- 





form during the se in were Miss 
Hallie Q. Brown of Wilberforce, presi- 
dent, Mrs. Carrie W. Clifford of Cleve- 
land onorary resident and editor 


state 


Gardens, the 
f Cin 


paper; 


Sarah G. Jones « innati, 


e-president and poet laureate 


of the federation; Mrs. Ella V. Clark, 
chairnian of executl boa and a 
s int recording sec} y of the N 


Waters of Cincinnati, recording secre- 
ary 

The address of welcome cn_ behalf 
of the city was made by Mayor Brand 


who said that at 
had he 
r pleasure than was his at 


Add 


no time 
his life experienced a great- 
that pro- 
resses Cf 


moment 


ious 
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and let us see to it that there are 
hours for study, hours for recreation 
and hours for work.” 


eleventh Convention 
Federation. 
began 


board, at 


Close ot the 
Northeastern 
Tne morning 
meeting of the executive 
which Mrs. Minnie C. 
Boston, chairman of the board, presid 


ot 


exercises with 


Simpson of 


ed, At the federation meeting, Mrs. 
Alice W. Wiley of Brooklyn, N. Y 
the president, was in the chair and 
the following officers were elected: 
Mrs. Alice W. Wiley of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Was re-elected president; Mrs 
Hannah C. Smith, Boston, first vice- 
president, New vice-presidents were 
chosen as follows: Second vice-presi 
dent, Mrs. Daisy Hart of Providence; 
third vice-president, Miss Brown of 
Hartford; fourth vice-president, Mrs. 
M. J. Zeno of Brooklyn; sixth vice 
president, Mrs. Jennie Green, Jerse) 
City; seventh vice-president, Mrs 
Carrie D. Hunter of Chester, Pa 


While Mrs. E. S. Green of Portland, 
Me., was re-elected to the office of 
fiith vice-president. Miss Hattie A. 
Cooke of Noiwich was re-elected gen 
eral secretary; Mrs, William Amos 
of New Haven, assistant secretary 
Mrs. Julia Henson, Boston, treas 
urer; Mrs. M. C. Simpson, Chelsea, 
chairman of the executive board, and 
Miss Roberta J. Dunbar of Providence 
organizer 

The following department officers 
were chosen: 

Juvenile Work—Mrs. Sylvia A. Har 
ris, New York city. 


Mothers Meetings—Mrs Wright 


Boston 


ot 


EJdueational—Miss G. Ella Wilson, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Philanthropie—Mrs Irene Jurex 
of Boston. 
Arts and Crafts—Miss 
Garrett, Springfield, Mass. 
Suppression of Lynching- 
M. Alexander, Boston, Mass 
Ways and Means—Mrs. Egbert 
Springfield, Mass. 
Northeastern 
of 
Mrs. E. 


Helen 5S. 


Mrs. F. 


Lee, 


Water- 
Mass. ; 


Mrs. 


Editor 
loo B. 
treasurer, 
ford, 
nm. C 
Providence: 


Cambridge, 
Collier, New Bed 
Associate Editors, Miss 
Boston; Miss Perry, 
Nellie Free 


Snelson 


Mass 
Dunston, 
Mrs. 


man, 


Hartford; Miss Fannie Perkin,, Brook- 


lyn; Miss Jennie Green, Chester, Pa.; 
Mrs. Hunter, Chester, Pa., and Mrs. 
Smith, Portland, Maine. 
Afternoon Session. 
Reports from the officers of the va- 


rious women’s clubs of Massachusetts 


and Conn. were heard, which made 
it manifest that the Negro women are 
doing much for the betterment of 
their race. As illustrative of the 
successful condition of some of the 
clubs, the Women’s Loyal Unicn of 
New Bedford, Mass., reported $13,000 
to its credit, although much has been 
expended during the year for chari- 
table undertakings. Other clubs to 
report were Ruth Circle and the F. B. 


Musical Club of Boston; 
New England Women’s 
Rising Star Circle of Nor- 
the Historical Club. of 
an organization of fifty 
which much for the 
colored sick and orphans of this city. 


Williams 
of 
League and 
wich, and 
Hartford, 
members 


Rose 


is doing 


After considerable discussion as 1o 
whether the conference on the sup- 
pression of lynching should not be 


postponed until the evening session, 


the subject was taken up anda stormy 


but not undignified period of three- 
minute talks ensued, The first ad- 
dress was by Mrs. F. M. Alexander of 
Boston, who has done educational 
werk through the southern states by 


rganizing classes of young people 


for special instruction in the causes 
of repeated lynchings and the best 
measures for remedying the situa- 
tion Mrs. Alexander was inclined 
to blame the public press of the 
country for the proportions that the 
Ivnehings have acquired in_ recent 
years. The newspapers, she — said, 
made public and exaggerated all the 
minor offenses of her people, in this 
manner fostering hostility between 
the races, which is the sole cause of 
some of the acts of lawlessness. She 
then gave a brief outline of the his- 
tory of the Lynch law by saying that 
it originated with Charles Lynch, 
who had charge of a province in Vir- 
ginia in the year 1792, but that the 
original use of the law was the pun- 
ishment of slight offenses against 
the state, and only after the Civil 
War, with the founding of the fa- 
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come the white club women of the 
city Mrs. Lucy Keane, pres.dent of 
the Lucas Co. Suffrage association, and 
a cordial welcome by Mrs. Vina Da- 
vis, the president of the Washington 
Suffrage club, the hostess 


by 
by 


which was 
of the convention, were responded to 
in very choice language by our own 
Mrs. Carrie W. Clifford. 

Miss Ella Alexander several times 
during the convention gave classical 
demonstrations in music which 
aroused continued applause, showing 
that our people know how to appreci- 
ate the best in the art of music. 

The papers read by Mrs. Dora 
Troy of Cincinnati on “Our Women, 
Their Influence for the Future of the 
Race,” and by Mrs. Adah Stewart on 
the “Franchise Department,” and Mrs. 
Sarah G. Jones on “Specific Work of 
the O. F. C. W. C.” were replete in rich 
suggestions for the building up of the 


cause ot humanity and deserve more 
than a passing notice. Mrs. Henry 
Linden of Springfield gave one of her 
stirring selections. 


Mrs. 
hibit 
work and 
chairman 
partment, 
her effort 
fruits of 
partment. 


Susie I. Shorter placed on ex- 
some rare specimens of needle- 
millinery, proving that as 
of the Arts and Crafts de- 
she had been untiring in 
to bring to the front the 
aesthetic culture in her de- 


a song “lovingly dedi- 
Ohio club women,” by 
Mrs. Sarah G. Jones, was sung several 
times during the sessions and _ the 
convention received also a rare treat 
in listening to several original poeti- 
cal compositions from her pen. 

Miss Hallie Q. Brown, who has a 
world-wide reputation in the art of 
oratory, gave several humorous selec- 
tions, which elicited rounds of  ap- 
good 


Invocation, 
cated to the 


plause and put everybody in a 








humer with the president, the conven- 
tion and The election 1e 
suited follows: Miss Hallie Q. 
Brown, president; Mrs. Floience Coch- 
ran of Springfield,  fiist vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Amanda Friend of Dvy- 
ton, second vice-president; Mrs. Lone- 


themselves. 


as 


some of Youngstown, third vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. Minnie Waters of Cincin- 
nati, recording secretary; Mrs. Adah 


Stewart of Toledo, assistant recording 
secretary; Mrs. Stella Davis Cin- 
cinnati, corresponding secre:ary; Mrs. 
Henry Linden of Springfield, treast:- 





of 


er; Mrs. Alston of Lima, organizer; 
|; Mrs. Emily Lewis of Cleveland, chap- 
| . . . . 
lain, and Miss Alexander, musical di- 


rector. 

An unusual feature of the entertain- 
ment was a dinner given by Mrs. Lucy 
Keane at her home _ Friday §afier- 
noon, at which the state officers were 
handsomely entertained. 

Resolutions were adopted censuring 
the president for his action respect- 
|}ing the discharge of the Colored sol- 
diers, expressing symya‘hy for these 
patriots discharged without honor and 
without proof of guilt; warmly com- 
mending Sen. J. B. Foraker for his 
manly defence in congress of said sol- 
diers; endorsing the work of ihe Ni- 
agara movement and of the _ peace 
congress, and declaring for tempe-- 
ance and political equality. 





The entertaining club of Toledo has, 
by its elaborate entertainment made 
it difficult for all who shali come af- 
ter, as they capped the climax by giv- 
ing to the visiting members of the 
;}convention a two hours’ trolley ride 
| through the city, that they might take 
jin the superb environments of the 
|city by the lake. Cincinnati gave a 
| cordial invitation for July, 1908, which 
| was accepted. 
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The Lower Niger and Its Tribes, by 
Major Arthur Glyn Leonard. Mac- 
millan and Co., London and New 
York. 564 Pages. Price $3.50. 


Major Leonard was for ten vears 


in personal touch with the natives of | 


southern Nigeria, and his book is ded- 
icated to them in sincerity and sym- 
pathy. During his stay in Africa he 
tried in every possible way to look 
at things from the point of view of 
the natives, and one has only to 
read this book to know how well he 
succeeded. Nature in its influence on 
the Africans has been carefully stud- 
ied, and there’ is emphasized the 
close relation that exists between the 


social condition of the people and | 


their religion. In fact, it is as a 
study in comparative religion that 
the book is likely to have its most 
permanent value. We learn that 
“the religion of the Niger delta na- 
tives is based on the adoration of an- 
cestral spirits, materially represented 
by emblems, the latter being nothing 
more nor less than convenient forms 
cf embodiment which can be altered 
or transferred according to circum- 
stances.” 

In the different parts of his book 
Major Leonard considers such sub- 
jects as “The Philosophy of the Peo- 
ble as expressed in words, names, 
proverbs and fables,” “The Natural 
Religion of the Various’ Tribes,” 
“Spirit Land and Spiritualism,” “Em- 
blemism or the Embodiment of the 
Spirit, “The Ceremonials and Practices 
of Naturism,” and “The Demonology 
of the People as Practiced in Witch- 


craft.” 


Gu B. G. Brawley 


| Races and Immigrants in America. 
| By John R. Commons, The Mac- 
| millan Co., New York. 242 Pages. 


Price $2.50. 


Mr. Commons is professor of Po- 
litical Economy in the University of 
Wisconsin. The very fact that his 
book is published by the Macmillan 
|company means that it must lay 
|claim to scholarship. A formidable 
| list of references is given, and the 
| use of figures, as on pages 56 and 
| 164, is pleasing and convincing. , In 


nine full chapters the elements that 
have entered into the making of the 
American people are considered 
Among the chapters embodying the 
most careful research are those on 
|“Nineteenth Century Additions” to 
the population of America, “Labor,” 
and “City Life, Crime and Poverty.” 
In the first of these, after some gen- 
eral consideration, there is a _ table 
of immigration from Europe and Asi- 
atic Turkey, then also careful discus- 
sion respectively of the Italians, the 
Austro-Hungarians, the Russians, the 
Jews, the Finns, the French Canad- 


ians, the Portuguese, the Syrians and 
Armenians, Asiatic immigration, and 
indigenous races. Professor Com- 
mons recognizes at the outset, how- 
ever, that the Negro question has 
shown itself to be the most fundamen- 
tal of all American social and _ polit- 
j}ical problems (page 4.) He is not 
| particularly hopeful about the future 
}of the Negro race in the United 
| States; nor is one likely to become 


|more so by a reading of his book 
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Progress of Livingstone College 
Salishury, N. C. 














By I. Edward Stephens 








The gift of $4000 recently received 
from Andrew Carnegie by 


ingston College and Industria! 
School, Salisbury, N. C. through 
the financial secretary, Rev. 

James Edward Mason, azain brings 


before us his splendid services for that 
institution. Commencing over ten 


fessor of Political Economy, he has 
met with remarkable success. Aside 
from its late president, Prof. J. C. Price, 
no representative of the work has been 
so successful in its history. 

Full of enthusiasm and earnestness 
for his cause, and possessing a personal 
magnetism that charms, and eloquent 
voice that convinces, he has brought the 
excellent work of the institution to the 
attention of thousands, and made many 
substantial and permanent friends. It 
is fortunate for the institution to have 
a man of his intellectual attainments, 
willing to do and to sacrifice for its 
material prosperity. He has a strong 
resonant voice, and with a ready com- 
mand of choice English he expresses his 
thoughts with grace and fluency. His 
figures of speech are drawn with strik- 
ing force and vivid clearness. 

Speaking of his address some time 


School, North Carolina, was present 
last night at the Plymouth Church and 
a substantial 
netic eloquence the Colored Institution 
is richer by $500. This amount was 
raised in less than three minutes. Dr. 


as 


gro and spoke in a happy vein on the 
future of his race.” 

The late Rt. Rev. Bishop Frederick D 
Huntington, D. D., of the Episcopal 





church, Central New York, well known 
the country for his schol- 


throughout 


arship and great service as a_ high 
Liv-|churchman among other things said: 
“It is my wish to be known as a 


friend of the Livingston Institution of 


Dr. | Learning for the education of the Col- 


years ago, soon after being elected pro- 


ored race in the United States, and of 
its accomplished professor and devoted 
advocate, Dr. Mason.” 

Many such references might be quot- 
ed, but space will not permit. The 
past year at the institution was one of 
the most successful in its history, aside 
from the destruction of the girls’ dor- 


|mitory by fire, entailing a loss of $10,- 


000. Twenty-five years having elapsed 
since the work was established at Sal- 
isbury, an appropriate celebration com- 
memorative of the event took place 
May 21st to 24th. Some of the leading 
educators of the country were present. 
Prominent among whom were, Gov. 
Glenn, Dr. Booker T. Washington, Dr. 
Thirkield, president of Howard Univer- 
sity, President John S. Reynolds, Lin- 


jcoln University; ex-President Reynolds, 


Bishop J. W. Hood, D. D., LL. D.; Hon. 
J. C. Dancy, recorder of deeds, and 
others. Dr. Mason led in creating 


favorable sentiment for this celebration 
and did much substantial work in vari- 
ous ways. 

The the 


enthusiasm throughout, 


| thousands of people who attended, ani 


ago, the Standard Union, Brooklyn, | 
said: ‘‘The Rev. Dr. Mason, secretary 
of Livingston College and _ Industrial 


the raising of $11,600 for a Price Me- 
morial building to cost $25,000, made 


| the occasion one of the most important 


evidence of his mag- | 


Mason is an educated enthusiastic Ne- | 





in the history of Nezgro education. 
The memorial is to take the form ot 
a central building. Popular mass meet- 
ings under the direction of Dr. Mason 
are to be held in some of the princi- 
pal cities during the fall and ensuing 
year. The high esteem and regard in 
which Dr. Price was held undoubtedly 
assures generous responses from the 
of the race, to whose interest 
he de. oted the best years of his brilliant 


masses 
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careel 
Mason should appeal to the race gen- 
evally for the Memorial as Dr. Price 
was its most eloquent champion. Not 
only in connection with Livingston 
College is Dr. Mason commanding at- 
tention, but upon the lecture platform, 
in the pulpit, and as an after-dinner 
speaker at banquets. Twice in Boston 
this year he has thrilled and delighted 
his auditors. At the recent Connection- 
al Council Benquet at the Columbus 
Avenue Zion Church, he was toastmas- 
ter, and in his introductory address 
spoke in part as follows: 

Address in Part 

“It was a delightful morning in the 
early seventies in old Virginia. The 
sun had risen in its strength. The 
balmy noonday breezes were playing 
their aerial anthems through the dense- 
ly shaded woodland. Near the conflu- 
ence of two rivers, upon an elevated 
plateau, alike picturesque and historic, 
was a frailly constructed missionary 
edifice. It had been the scene of many 
enthusiastic religious demonstrations. 
Its pastor was distineuished for his 
wit and humor, spiritual fervor and 
broad commonsense. 

But what means that’ disturbance 
along the distant horizon. The refresh- 
ing breezes suddenly increase to a 
mighty tempest. The cedars bend al- 
most double, and great oaks snap in 
the gale. The streams are lashed into 
foam and fury, and when the tempest 
is past, the much cherished house of 
worship is razed to the ground. Un- 
derstanding that dollars were as plen- 
tiful in the northwest as stones in oth- 
er countries, the hopeful but discon- 
certed Colored pastor wended his way 
to the city of Chicago. He was cor- 
dially received. 

After tearfully and eloquently stat- 
ing his case to the fashionable white 
congregation, the dollar bills filled up 
the basket, rolled over on the table. 
and dropped on the floor. The eyes 
of the good old Colored preacher stood 
out in amazement. The pastor thought 
he would like furthe: to express him- 
self and remarked: ‘“‘Have you any- 
thing to say.” And the venerable 
brother from the Southland remarked, 
“Let us pray.” Among other things 
he said: ‘Lord have mercy on thy 


It is right and proper that pe. Lgune unworthy servant and show him 


how to behave himself for he never has 
been in such good company before.” As 
I look arvund me upon these distin- 
guished prelates and eminent clergy- 
men, and men prominent in other pro- 
fessions, I can fully sympathize with 
him. 

Lord Byron was a_ poetic genius. 
You will remember in one of his Can- 
tos of ‘‘The Childe Harold” he exhibits 
all the strength and pecularities of his 
wild, powerful and original vein of 
poetry. In a series of pearls of bril- 
liant thoughts and opinions on politics 
and philosophy, he tells us: 


“There was a sound of revelry’ by 


night, 

And Belgium’s Capitol had gathered 
then 

Her Beauty, and her Chivalry, and 
bright 


The lamps shone o’er fair women and 
brave men.” 


As I entered this brilliantly illum- 
inated festive chamber my mind re- 
verted to that ancient banquet array. 

It is highly appropriate that the first 
banquet representing the Connectional 
Council of Zion Methodism should be 
held in the famous, historic city—the 
Athens of America—Boston. 

Possibly no other American city has 
been the Mecca of so many in‘ellectual 
festivities, artistic and elaborate culin- 
ary representations, and post-prandial 
eloquence. 

For many years as the decades have 
come and gone, within the borders of 
this municipality have assembled (as 
sweet rose laughter resounded through 
the corridors and entrancing music 


|echoed through the lattice of open 


windows) orators who have held sen- 
ates in rapt admiration, statesmen who 
have swayed the destinies of empires. 
soldiers who have led conquering le- 
gions over fields of victory, and schol- 


ars who have held under contribu- 


tion the vast domain ot matter and 
mind. They have come here to receive 
intellectval quickening, a higher con- 
ception of patriotism, and broader and 
deeper views of those constitutional 


fundamentals that enabled white men 


ind black men to stand side by side 
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amid the roar of musketry and the rat- 
tle of artillery, on the crimson fields of 


Bunker 


streets 


Hill and in the fire swept 
of Lexington and Concord. 
Language would fail me to adequately 
describe the sumptuous repasts where 
distinguished representatives have as- 
sembled to launch some special local 
interest, or be thrilled by the advocacy 


of some new propaganda. 
It was within the borders of this 
cultured center where the’ eloquent, 


magnetic, Honorable Henry W. Grady, 
Atlanta, Georgia, sounded first the toc- 
sin of the New South, and made the fa- 
mous address that resounded through- 
out the borders of civilization. True 
his visable auditors were not numerous, 
but the electric current made the hab- 
itable universe a whispering gallery, 
and ere the gifted orator lay down to 
calm repose and awoke from pleasant 
dreams, the world intellectual was 
throbbing with a pulsation of his glow- 


Negro Cearhers 





thoughts and classic 
era between the 
South may be dated from that event- 
ful night and memorable deliverance. 
The word “immortal” was stamped up- 
on the brilliant young genius of the 
New South from that banqueting even- 
ing. 


ing 
new 


periods. A 
North and the 


The origin of this delightful custom 
is remote and uncertain. That it was 
associated with the early activities of 
| primitive man a fact established 
|by the chroniclers of literary history. 
| In the Homeric poems the feast and 
| the speech are closely associated. In 
the various records they stand in such 
close juxaposition to each other that 
| they sustain a Siamese-twins affinity. 
But whether the feast was one of sad- 
ness or gladness, whether its character- 
istic were reminiscent, commerative or 
congratulatory, its propagation and fre- 
quency, are conclusive evidences of its 
excellent efficiency 
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4 By Miss M. Edyth Williams 





The fourth annual session of the | education. Every paper was the re- 
National Association of Negro|sult of the most careful preparation. 
Teachers was held at Hampton Insti-| Rarely has there been such careful 
tute, Va., August Ist and 2d. More| preparation and such splendid presen- 
than three hundred teachers were in|tation as at this meeting, 
attendance upon this meeting. There The evening meetings were espe- 
were representatives from states as/ cially attractive, and the speak- 
far East as New Jersey and as far|ers proved to be excellent drawing 
Southwest as Texas and Indian Ter-| cards as well as high sources of infor- 
ritory. The representatives from all|maticn. On Thursday evening, a 
of the states were among our fore-|treatment on the teaching of English 
most educators. North Carolina led| by Prof. Charles Winter Wood, libra- 
so far as number of delegates is con-|rian of Tuskegee Institute, and an 


cerned, and was equal to its usual rep- 


utation in the splendid character of 
its delegation. Alabama, perhaps, 
came next in number of delegates, 
with Virginia, the District of Colum- 
bia and South Carolina as_ splendid 
seconds. From start to finish this 
was a most enthusiastic educational 
gathering. 

With a few exceptions every num- 
ber of the program was carried out, 


beginning with the “Relation of Home 
and School” and closing the last even- 
with a consideration of what the 
doing for us in the work oft 


ing 


North 


is 





address by Dr. Joshua H. Jones, presi- 
dent of Wilberforce, on “The Negro 
in College and University,” were ex- 
ceptional treats to the large audience. 
Dr. Jones, perhaps never before pre- 
sented a subject more clearly, forci 
bly and sensibly than on this occasion. 

It is befitting that the Friday morn 
ing conference of primary and kinder- 
garten workers receive special no- 
tice. Mrs. Syivania Williams, prin 
cipal of one of the New Orleans city 
schools, a most able 
|cussion on the preparation of the pri- 
' mary teacher, which was followed by 


presented dis- 
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an enthusiastic and helpful address by 


Mrs. Daniel Murray of Washington, 
D. C., on the subject of kindergarten 
work. Both of these women gave 
most valuable suggestions. 


The reports from the various states 
on Friday aiternoon were perhaps the 


most interesting feature of the entire 
program. From every state the re- 
port showed an _ increased interest 


umong the people. These reports were 
written and will be a part of the print- 
ed journal of the association. 

On Friday evening, the closing ad- 
dresses were fully up to the expecta- 
tion of all. Prof. W. T. B. Williams 
spoke especially on Public Secondary 
Schools our people and 
support. 

Dr. D. Webster Davis again crowned 
himself with glory in the closing 
address upon “Northern Philanthropy 
in Negro Education.” Dr. Davis is one 
of the most unique instructors and in 


among 


teresting public speakers to be found | 


upon the platform. 

The business side of the meeting 
is regarded as most significant. The 
two organizations, the one that of the 
National Association of the A. and 
M. Colleges; the other, the 
Association of Negro Teachers, made 
a combination into one organization, 
which in the future will be known as 
the “National Association of Teach- 
ers in Colored Schools.” Of the for 
mer AsSociation, Prof. R. R. Wright, 
President of Georgia State College, 
has been president, and Prof. J. H. N. 
Waring, principal of the High and 
Manual Training School, Baltimore, 
Md., has been secretary. The two or- 
ganizations united in the most 
tual and harmonious way. Hence- 
forth there will be just one association 
of Negro teachers. 

The following officers were 
for the consolidated organization: 
President, Prof. J. R. E. Lee, 
rector of the Academic 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala.; First 
President, Dr. J. H. N. Waring, prin- 
cipal Eigh and Manual 
School, Baltimore, Md.; second vice 
president, Mrs. Sylvania Williams, 
principal City Schools, New Orleans, 
La.: third vice-president, Prof. F. 
Gross, president Houston Academy, 


Houston, Texas; fourth vice-president, 


their | 


National | 


mu- 


elected | 
Di- | 
Department, | 


Vier af) 


Training | 


W. | 


Prof. W. T. B. Williams, special agent 


of the General Education Board, 
Hampton, Va.; fifth vice-president, 
Prof. N. B. Young, president State 


| Teachers Association, Huntington, W. 
Va., and Prof. L. F. Johnson, president 





of the State Teachers’ Association, 
Tallahassee, Fla. Secretary, Dr. W. 
Bruce Evans, principal Armstrong 
Manual Training School, Washing 
m Be C¢; corresponding secre- 
tary, Prof. J. B. Dudley, president 
A. and M. College, Greensboro, 
N. C.; treasurer, Prof. J. M. Colson, 
Dix Industrial Institute, Dinwiddie, 
Va.; registration clerk, Prof. J. A. 


|Martin, principal City Schools, Jack- 
son, Miss.; chairman of executive 
|board, Prof. R. R. Wright, president 
|Georgia State College, Savannah, Ga. 


Among the members of the Execu- 
|}‘ive Beard, not officers, are Prof. |. 
W. Scott, president of the State 


Teachers’ Asscciation, Huntington, W. 
Va., and Prof. L. F. Johnson, president 
|of the State Teachers’ Association, 
| Tallahassee, Fla. 

| <As will be seen, Prof. R. R. Wright, 
|chairman of the Executive Board, will 
|be largely the steering power of the 
| combined organizations. 

The entertainment by 
stitute and the citizens of Hampton 
was highly appreciated. The courte- 
sy received at their hands, and the 
|generosity of the treatment on the 
part of the authorities of Hampton 
and citizens of that noted town cannot 
be described in words. Special men- 
tion must be made of Major R. Rt. 
Morton and Captain Allen Washing- 
ton, who left no stone unturned to 
have every visitor comfortable and 
satisfied. It would be impossible for 
j}any school or town to excel Hampton 
|Institute and Hampton in the recep- 
tion which she gave the teachers at 
our meeting. 

At the close of the meeting, as 
planned, on Saturday morning the 
entire body of teachers went in a spe- 


Hampton In- 


|eial chartered boat to the exposition. 
where they witnessed a drill by the 
|Hampton Cadets and listened to one 
lof the most enthusiastic and telling 
j}addresses that Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
| ington ever gave It seemed to be 


lthe best speech of his life. 
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Goode, Dunson, Henry Co. 
DEALERS IN 


GROCERIES and 
PROVISIONS 


Fine Family Wines and Liquors, 
J. FRANCIS HENRY, Manager. 


739 and 741 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone 21003 Roxbury 
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For Man or Woman 
Made of Solid Brass, highly polished ana 
fully nickle plated. Retains heat much 
longer than cast iron. It is indeed the 
handiest and simplest straightener ever 
introduced to the people 
Send postpaid on receipt of 50c. 


Al ry SWITCHES 


Bangs and Wigs of 
wery description. Most complete line ef Hair 
Goods In this country for colored people. Send 
stomp for catalogue. T.W. TAYLOR, Howell, Mich. 


When}writing please mention Alexander's 








QUERIES. 


Have you seen the new publication 


which is scoring such a phenomenal 
success among all classes of readers? 


Queries answers queries on any sub- 
1 3 


ject. Queries is novel, fascinating, en- 
tertaining, educational, and of inter- 
est to every member of the family. 
The publication.improves with cach 


number, and new features are all the 
time being introduced. You cannot fail 


to like it. Only twenty-five cents a 


Write at once for a free sample 
Address QUERIES, 
Colo. 


year 


copy. 1716 


fornia street, Denver, Remem- 


ber sample copy FREE. 
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The Book You Have Been Looking For 


“MONEY GETTERS ” 
It is a large 128-page book, 
of 40 chapters, filled to over- 
flowing with brilliant, snappy 
ideas, plans, and methods, by 
which every-day people have 
in the past and are still mak- 
ing money and plenty of it. 
Sent postpaid for $1.00. 


Address: J. M. ARBUCKLE 
262 Wasaingtcn Street . Boston, Mass 
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FORD’S 


HAIR POMADE 


Formerly known as 


“OZONIZED OX MARROW” 


coo 





So STRAIGHTENS KINKY or CURLY 
VAALR that it can be put up in any style 
desired consistent with its length. 
F ’sHair Pomade was formerly 
“OZONIZED OX MARRUW’ anidis 
safe prepaiation known to us that 
inky or curly hair straight as 
shown above. Its use makes the most stub- 
>» born, harsh, kinky or curly hair soft, 
, pliable and easy to comb. These resuits 
may be obtained from one treatment; 2 to 4 
» bottles are usually sufficient for ayear. The 
use of Ford’ air Pomade removes and 
» prevents dandruff, relieves itching. invig 
> orates the scalp, stops the hair from falling 
> out or breaking off, makes it vrow and, by 
> nourishing the roots, gives it new life and 
vigor. Being elegantly perfumed and 
> harmless, it i+ a toilet necessity for ladics, 
> gentlemen and children. Ford’s Hair Po- 
> made has been made and sold continnonsly 
> since about 1858, and label, ““OZONIZED OX 
MARROW,” was_ registered in the United 
» States Patent Office, in loi4. Be sure to get 
> Ford’s as its use makes the hair STRAIGHT, 
> SOFT and PLIABLE. Beware of imitations. 
>» Remember that Ford’s Hair Pomade is 
» put up only in 50 ct. size, and is made only 
n Chicago and by us. The genuine has the 
» signature, Charles Ford, Prest. on each pack- 
e. Refuse all others. Full directions with 
> every bottle. Price only 50 cts. Sold by 
> druggists and dealers. If your druggist or 
dealer can not supply you, he can et it 
for you from_his jobber or wholesale dealer 
or send us 50 cts. for one bottle postpaid, or 
$1.40 for three bottles or $2.50 for six bot- 
> tles, express paid. We pay postage and express 
> charges to all points in U.S. A. hen order- 
» ing send postal or express money order, and 
mention name of this_ paper. rite your 
> name and address plainly to 


> The Ozonized Ox Marrow Co. 


(None genuine without my signature) 


Charla Fer Bast 


153 E. KINZIE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
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Opportunity for Young MMlen. 





Serco is a growing demand at lucrative salaries in all sections 
of the country and especially in the South for young men trained 

1 Agriculture. The demand for the graduates from this department 
of the TuskrGer NormMat anp InpustriaL Institute is so far in 
excess of the supply that we are offering special inducements to 
graduates of other schools, and persons sufliciently advanced in the 
academic branches to come here and pursue the courses in Agricul- 
ture, including practical Farm Work, Dairying, Live Stock Raising, 
etc. An opportunity will be given a few earnest young men to work 
out all of their board while taking a course. 

Those interested can secure full information by addressing 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Principal 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 











The HORIZON 


A JOURNAL OF THE COLOR LINE 


, W. E. BURGHARDT DvuBOIS 
- H. M. MURRAY, L. M. HERSHAW 
Owners and Editors 


VIEWS & REVIEWS--Unique in Form and Contents 


Discussion, Disquisitional, ‘“Different” 


FUT FORTH MONTHLY FROM 


609 F St., Northwest, Washington, D.C. 


One year 5Qc—6 Months 25c—Single Copies 5c 
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